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the fact is that King’s Chapel is always represented in 
the national and local Unitarian Associations, and one of 
its influential vestrymen was for many years a director 
of the American Unitarian Association; that its minister 
was chairman of the Council of the National Conference; 
and that it has a branch of the Women’s Alliance, and 
that it contributes freely for all Unitarian purposes, and 
that it has no similar relations with any other religious 
organization. If the people of that congregation were 
challenged to assert their independence, they would do 
so, so also would the members of any other Unitarian 
church in Boston. Our Unitarian churches are all free, 
independent, congregational, but they are bound together 
by voluntary association. By carrying the reasoning 
of the writer in the Transcript to its logical conclusion, 
we should infer that there are no Unitarian churches 


anywhere. 
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EuRIPIDES said, ‘‘The mills of God grind slow, but they 
grind fine.’ One thing now conspicuous in American 
life is the grinding process. To many it seems slow, 
but, when one reads that in the prisons of the country 
there are more than a score of bank presidents condemned 
by process of law set in motion by the United States 
government; when we remember the number of sudden 
deaths by apoplexy and by suicide; and reckon up the 
exiles who have left their country for their country’s 
good, we see that the process, although slow, is effective. 
Politicians of ill-repute are turned down; men of right 
intention and righteous performance are coming to 
honor; and slowly the popular desire is turning away 
from all sources of wealth which are unwholesome and 
morally degrading. This is a vast country, and the 
criminals who have come to judgment are so widely 
scattered that we fail to get the impression which would 
be made if they were brought together in a small State 
or even a large city. 
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As we come toward the close of the year, it is the habit 
of many to examine the record of a twelvemonth and 
ask whether progress has been made or not, and who are 
greatest among those who have made their mark upon 
the world’s work. But the space of a year is not suffi- 
cient for the calculation of the parallax of any man or 
nation. A thousand years hence all our great men and 
women may be forgotten, and the one to be remembered 
may be some obscure person who planted the seed which 
grew into a great institution, or began the movement 
which, like a tidal wave swept round the world. The 
unknown widow dropping her mite (which really was 
her mite) into the treasury of the temple has had more 
influence upon the moral life of the world than any 
Roman senator of her time. The unknown man or 
woman who does exactly the right thing at the right 
time, or sends out the winged word which is a messenger 
of the divine wisdom, may set in motion forces which 
will shape the destinies of nations yet to come. 
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A LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous thing; but much 
knowledge does not always save a man from blunders. 
The President of the United States mixed the history 
of the Puritans and the Pilgrims at Provincetown in a 
comical way. An ex-member of his cabinet, from 
Massachusetts, is reported to have made the usual mis- 
take of saying that the Puritans burned the witches; 
and now it is reported that a New England governor has 
asserted that ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner” is sung to 
the tune of ‘‘God save the King.” Probably the last 
instance was a mere slip of the tongue, but it is a fact, that 
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explains many political blunders that there are men in — 
the two houses of Congress and in the legislatures of all — 
our states who could not pass the examination in history 
set for a Freshman in any of our colleges. When Dewey 
went to Manila, there were statesmen at Washington 
who could not tell through what waters he sailed in 
passing from the Atlantic coast to the Philippines or 
in what quarter of the world they lay. One of the perils 
of democracy is that necessarily vast powers are com- 
mitted to men of little knowledge and less experience in 
dealing with affairs of world-wide importance, and yet 
somehow democracy applies itschecks and balances, 
and offsets one man by another man and one blunder by 
another. 


Christmas. 


A reader of the Christian Register, the president of a 
college who is interested in our literature, writes in a very 
kindly way to ask information concerning the title of our 
paper. Why do we call it ‘‘Christian” when we do not 
accept the distinctive doctrine concerning Christ which 
has for centuries been covered by the word ‘‘Christian?”’ 
He says: ‘‘I consider myself a Christian because I believe | 
in Jesus Christ as God, manifested in the flesh, as a 
Saviour dying for the sins of men, as one who has been 
raised from the dead, and who now sits at the right hand 
of God, making intercession for his people,’ and adds that 
it seems to him a mere question of definition to say that 
one who does not accept this doctrine is not a Christian, 
and no doubt he would say has no right to observe 
Christmas. A few hours since the eye of the writer fell 
upon the title of a coming sermon, ‘‘Christ shall reign as 
King of all the Earth.” Very likely the preacher will 
take for his text, ‘‘Every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue confess,”’ etc. 

These statements proceed upon the supposition that 
orthodox Christianity is the only true religion,—all 
others are false; and that those who profess a different 
faith are rebels against the Jehovah of the Old Testament 
and the Christ of the New. The majority of Unitarians, 
while they are in perfect sympathy with that which is 
best in the other great Biblical and historic religions, 
and while they do not accept the standard creeds of 
Christendom, do hold that on Christmas morning they 
have the right to think, of Jesus as a leader, brother, 
friend, and that they would be false to their own ideals of 
duty and loyalty if they failed to recognize the work of the 
one who to them is the supreme leader and inspirer in the 
religious history of the race. They think that to repre- 
sent him as he was without any of the artificial attributes 
of Godhead which have been ascribed to him by theolo- 
gians is to do good service to humanity. 

In this age when we are passing from the letter to the 
spirit, when we are passing from under the old shadow 
of doctrines which filled men with despair, we owe it to 
ourselves, to our fellows, to the adherents of the historic 
creeds, and to those who call themselves by other names 
and worship God in different ways, to show that in the 
New Testament and in the records of the life of Jesus we 
have the unveiling not so much of God, as of humanity. 

When one who is discouraged by the thought of the 
world lying in darkness and sin and the revelation from 
heaven let down in some mysterious way and wrapped 
up in the body and nature of a man, it is a stroke of 
emancipation when it becomes plain that this Son of Man 
was revealing not the fulness of the Godhead, but the 
possibilities of humanity. It may cause one a temporary 
mood of self-abasement when he asks himself, if Jesus 
was aman, then what am I, who am so much less at ; 
he? But then comes the joyous uplift of a great possi-— 
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bility. The Jungfrau lifts its shining head to the skies, 
and, covered with clouds in all its lower heights, seems 
to be not of earth, but a shining fragment of the heavens, 
and yet is, we know, solidly founded upon the earth upon 
which we walk and from which we can, if we will, ascend 
until we walk on the slope of the Silberhorn. We rejoice 
in the beauty and grandeur of these topmost ranges of the 
external world, and all the more because they are ac- 
cessible. So, also, when the spiritual heights attained 
by him who called himself the Son of Man are revealed 
to us through the clouds of history, we rejoice and take 
courage. These uplifts of character and inspiration, of 
divine affection and achievement, are parts of our spiritual 
world, and we may rejoice in them, although for the 
present they are unattainable. 

Prof. Huidekoper was wont to say to his classes that 
all we can now imagine concerning the being and attri- 
butes of God himself must in time, if man is immortal 
and progressive, become attainable for human beings. 
This assertion, at first so startling, is seen, when con- 
sidered, to be only a mathematical commonplace. Our 
ideas of the eternal and the infinite are, of necessity, 
finite conceptions. Now whatever is finite, whether in 
the dimensions of space or the proportions of character, 
must certainly be reached in time by a being of unlimited 
growth. ‘Therefore all conceivable ideals are attainable. 

There are many doubts as to what Jesus was in fact, 
what he said, what he did, how he lived, and what 
happened after his death; but nobody doubts that he 
believed himself to be the Son of God; that he held God 
to be the Father of all men; and that human life partakes 
of the divine nature and is therefore indestructible. 
These beliefs of Jesus are not only to us the essential 
declarations of Christianity, but they represent ideals to 
which all churches and all religions are surely tending. 

It debases our conception of the Son of Man to think 
of him as a conquering king, and it adds nothing to his 
glory. It suggestsa warlike character like Napoleon 
trampling down all opposition and ruling by force of his 
mighty will. ‘The ‘Christian warrior’’ is no longer an ad- 
mirable personage... We like.to think of the Son of man 
as the Prince of peace, “the great friend of all the sons of 
men.”’ 


Giving in His Name. 


Even casual readers of Christian history are likely to 
come upon features of Christmas celebration, which 
interest us chiefly for their unfitness. Superstitions of 
course have had place in them, though for most part of 
the more kindly sort, like that embalmed in Shake- 
speare’s picture of the blessed season when, 

“They say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm.” 

Pageantries and ostentations, too, have given them 
character,—pageantries and ostentations that wear to us 
a tawdry and a vulgar look, and which, placed beside the 
lowly associations of the Nativity, seem incongruous 
enough. Strangest of all, coarse and brutal sports have 
had extensive recognition among them,—buffooneries 
to celebrate the first great event in the Christian calendar! 
For a considerable period the Lord of Misrule in England 
and the Abbot of Unreason in Scotland were officers of 
court appointment to provide for the keeping of the 
Christmas season, and they inaugurated sports differing 
in detail rather than in essential character from the 
hoodlumism that disgraces our Fourth of July morning. 
Of course benevolences have always been’conspicuous at 
the Christmas season; and of what wonders of art and 
song has it been the inspiration! Yet the features we 
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have enumerated must have a very large place in any 
history of Christmas observance. 

All these features, in their more objectionable aspects, 
are behind us now. Certainly in Protestant lands Christ- 
mas is without superstition, pleasant or otherwise. Its 
celebration is still with ostentations, Lut they are of a 
relatively quiet and decorous sort. It has still its element 
of sport, but hoodlumism has gone out of it, and in no 
other incident of life have we made greater improvement. 
We have a Christmas now which it would be difficult to 
reproach as in any essential aspect unworthy. 

It is quite possible, however, that the course of im- 
provement has not reached its limit, and that a better 
Christmas may yet be before us. Indeed, in one feature, 
and that a very conspicuous one, we dare to think 
we can suggest a better. We look into city shops and 
wonder whether their costly display is called for by 
any sentiment which the thought of Bethlehem can 
awaken. We see people taxing themselves very heavily 
to meet the season’s exaction, and query whether that 
exaction is Christian or conventional. We see young 
ladies toiling for weeks over the pleasant remembrances 
they will send abroad, and ask if the impulse to this toil 
comes from the sacred cradle or the expectation of like 
remembrance in return? Now there is much in this 
Christmas giving that is very beautiful. Where brothers 
and sisters greet each other with some token of loving 
remembrance, where parents take thought of the Christ- 
mas joy of their children or children of that of their 
parents, we would not hold with severity to the measure 
of wisdom,—love shall ever be indulged in a measure of 
excess. But, beyond the sphere of our affections, what 
shall be the ruling principle of our Christmas giving? 
The occasion, taken seriously home, would seem to suggest. 
With the infant Christ before us, what more natural 
than to give in his name? When we do thus, we shall 
impart to a large aspect of our Christmas celebration a 
genuinely religious character. Giving ostentatiously, 
that is giving to be seen of men, of which most can re- 
member an unequivocal reproof. Giving to receive in 
turn, that is barter. Giving in his name, however, is 
giving as we conceive he would have us give and for the 
love we bear him. Under the sway of such sentiment 
the character of our Christmas would be how radically 
changed! Giving ostentatiously would be felt to be a 
profaning pantomime of a holy privilege. Giving with 
expectation of receiving in return would be succeeded 
by giving that conceals the giving hand. If giving in 
his name, it would of course be to his needy we should 
give,—to the widow struggling to keep the wolf out of 
her household; to the invalid needing delicacies for the 
lesser ills and smiles for the larger ones; to the young man 
or maid held in constraint by poverty, yet thirsting for 
knowledge. And the nature of our gifts, that, too, 
with such motive ruling us, would be how transformed! 
The young lady, preparing for Christmas, instead of 
decorating pincushions, would~be found quite as en- 
thusiastically knitting mittens; instead of embroidering 
handkerchiefs, tying coverlets; instead of painting china, 
making aprons. For the purchase of Christmas gifts the 
shoemaker would have custom before the milliner; the 
coal-yard would be preferred to the jewelry store, potatoes 
to bonbons, meat to doilies,—the necessities which not a 
few find it so hard to obtain rather than the luxuries 
which the well-to-do can always have, comfortable 
garment to the slum waifs, not jewels to the favored. 
Do we seem to depreciate the beautiful tokens of re- 
membrance which Christmas scatters with so free a 
hand? Not such is our intent. We are rather thinking 
of a nobler, a holier Christmas when a community will 
direct its resources, a great salvation army, against the 
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need within its border; when the passion of the hour shall 
be not to please, but to succor. Such Christmas we may 
not see at once, but surely it is not too much to hope. 
Having realized improvement so considerable, why should 
we not anticipate a better still before us? Why not 
believe in a time yet coming when, gathered at the cradle 
of the Christ, we shall go hence with no thought but of 
help and blessing in his name? 


The Angels’ Song. 


There are periods of time in the world’s history when 
a great expectancy seizes the minds of multitudes, a 
looking forward to some supreme event that shall com- 
pletely change the old order of things. Such a time is 
often due to the revulsion from black despair, revolting 
cruelty, and dense scepticism. Such was the state of 
the Jewish mind when the great Messianic light shone 
in the heavens and the angels sang a new song. 
je A great moral and spiritual revolution stirs ultimately 
mankifid to joy, fervor, and tenderness, even though it 
was ushered in with war, conflict, and tumult. The 
backward look tends to beatific vision, and natural facts 
assume the aura of the supernatural. The race reads 
into the inception what only comes after peaceful frui- 
tion. Thus the loveliest of all myths arose from the 
exalted imagination, the glowing vision of those who 
partook of the fruits of Christianity in its purity, at a 
time more or less remote from the occurrences they 
celebrated. 
| Surely such an apparition as that of Jesus, they said, 
could not have come upon the world without signs and 
wonders, voices speaking from the sky and spiritual 
songs resounding to the sound of heavenly harps. No 
man of natural birth, they said, could have performed 
what he performed. Therefore, a humble, innocent little 
babe must perforce be translated into the offspring of 
God and born of a virgin. The extraordinary, the strange, 
the wonderful, they said, must have accompanied this 
opening of the new evangel, this genesis of a new faith. 
This view takes little account of the divinity in hu- 
manity of the child unheralded by miracle, who may yet 
be incarnated, a living Chirst, in the only order that we 
can admit, the order of God consciousness, in the living 
soul. Centuries upon centuries were>to elapse before 
this thought arose like a trembling star before men’s 
minds,—the thought that no especial miracle is needful 
because all things are palpitating with the divine life, 
and why, therefore, the expense of a miracle? 

But still in a true sense the angel song heard by the 
shepherds is an episode that the most sceptical may 
rejoice in, for in a sense it embodies the hope and ex- 
pectation of the race, the longing of all weary hearts, 
the yearning of such as scan the heavens for confirmation 
that God is good and humanity is not a monster. If our 
senses were keener, ears more alert, eyes sharper to detect 
the witnesses of God’s presence, to be uplifted in awe 
and reverence by a deep and ever-growing sense of the 
divine in things we call common, the song of angels, if 
we still regarded it as a beautiful myth, might stand to us 
as a symbol of the profound discoveries the soul open to 
God may receive. 

The song of angels, therefore, heralding a new spiritual 
birth, a revelation of great import concerning man’s 
higher nature, and the possibilities of God’s immanence 
and inflowing life is to the soul of thought and sentiment 
a fact concrete and satisfying. It may be said that peace 
on earth, good will to men, has not come, is not even in 
sight to-day. After nineteen tumultuous centuries it is 
a far-off hope, an aspiration, a vision unrealized. We 
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have almost ceased to'look for or expect such a kingdom 
of God on earth as it suggests. He who lives in the ex- 
pectation of peace permanent and secure among nations, 
or pervasive good will even in the smallest communities, 
lives according to the practical, in a fool’s paradise. 

Nineteen centuries of hoping and waiting have accom- 
plished something toward the establishment of the king- 
dom of God, but evidently not what the early Christians 
expected. But these lovely words soothe our hearts and 
caress our ears. We cherish no extravagant expectations 
of the immediate purification and exaltation of the race. 
Soberly we count up the moral and spiritual gains made 
since the young babe is fabled to have been laid in the 
manger at Bethlehem, and in comparison with all that 
went before, he does shine with a supernatural light. 
Still, around that lowly bed the wise men kneel, touched 
with wonder and awe. But his coming was the miracle 
of the poor, the humble, the unassuming. In him human 
nature, divested of all gaudy trappings and meretricious 
attributes, stands sublime. We bow before the glorified 
humanity rather than before the claim of deity we cannot 
accept. 

‘The angel song has not brought peace, has not brought 
universal good; but what are centuries in the life of a 
race for such a work as Jesus came to inaugurate? We 
are on the threshold of the mighty spiritual and moral — 
changes that are sure to come, and that owe their in- 
ception to him. We are still learning the alphabet of 
his gospel, spelling the easiest words, and though they 
seem so simple, pondering on their meaning. His gospel 
is the most compact of any gospel condensed to love to 
God and love to man; but still it lends itself to the pas- 
sions, the blindness, the ignorance of multitudes of false 
interpreters. 

It is good to put aside our pride of knowledge, our 
preconceived notions and prejudices, and come humbly 
to the lowly cradle of Jesus, as the wondering shepherds 
are said to have come, to bow before the wonder child, 
the greatest lover of bis kind ever born, the purest teacher 
and friend. 


“Glory to the newly born! 
So sang angels, she did say; 
Because we were in Christmas Day, 
Though it would still be long till dawn.” 


Current Copics. 


THE conspicuous event of the week was the departure 
from Hampton Roads, on Monday morning, of the fleet 
of sixteen battleships that is to sail around the South 
American continent to the harbor of San Francisco. 
The President’s farewell to the officers and men of the 
great sea-force was an impressive occasion, and was 
treated by the press of the country as a matter of pro- 
found popular interest. Comments by foreign experts 
upon the equipment and capacity of the organization 
under the chief command of Rear-Admiral Evans indi- 
cate a general appreciation not only of the vast propor- 
tions of the Pacific fleet, but also of the difficulty of the 
task it has undertaken to perform. A side-light upon 
foreign conceptions of the purposes of the American 
republic in despatching the battleships to the Pacific 
is furnished by the widely held opinion that San Fran- 
cisco is not their ultimate destination. 
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THE definite announcement by President. Roosevelt 
last week that he will adhere to his determination, made 
public after his election, that he would decline a second 
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nomination, gave stimulus to various other ‘‘booms,”’ 
some of which have been publicly avowed and others 
privately fostered. It is widely asserted that there is 
a growing friction between two members of the cabinet, 
both of whom are regarded as candidates for the first 
place on their party’s ticket. It has been intimated 
by the President himself, however, that no desertions 
from his official family are in prospect. In the mean- 
while, Speaker Cannon is being regarded by observers 
at Washington as a distinct element in the situation. 
Mr. Cannon has made no denial of the many reports 
concerning his candidacy for the nomination, and his 
friends have ventured the opinion that the Speaker will 
go to Chicago when the date for the party convention 
next summer approaches, prepared to support his own 
ambitions effectively. 


THE hand of the Russian government on December 
14 fell heavily upon twenty-seven social democratic 
members of the last Douma, whose arrest was a feature 
of the dissolution of that body. Eight of these deputies, 
including one nobleman, were condemned to five years’ 
labor in the mines and subsequent deportation to Siberia. 
Nine others are to be deported after four years in the 
mines, and the remaining ten were doomed to perpetual 
exile in Siberia. “The general charge against the deputies 
is that they made organized efforts to establish a republic 
in Russia, and that they incited soldiers and populace 
to mutiny and insurrection. The action of the court 
produced a gloomy impression upon the liberal element 
in the present Douma, who regard the drastic penalties 
imposed upon the former members of the popular house 
as a forewarning of the fate that is in store for members 
of the present body who shall incur the displeasures of 
the autocracy. 

ot 


In an allocution at the Secret Consistory in the Vatican, 
in which four new cardinals were created, Pope Pius, on 
December 16, amplified his previous declarations against 
modernism. ‘The pontiff deplored the efforts of church- 
men to advance the ‘‘disastrous propaganda” of modern- 
ism ‘‘in the bosom of Catholicism itself,’ and urged the 
advocates of the new doctrines to ‘‘enlist themselves 
. frankly among the enemies of the Church.” Continuing, 
the Bishop of Rome announced that he had adopted 
against the modernites ‘‘such measures as were necessary, 
striving particularly to save young clergymen from 
persecution,” and added in conclusion: ‘‘The Episcopate 
has accepted the papal directions with eagerness and has 
applied them with zeal; but the modernists persevere 
in their rebellion and give manifest proof of their attitude, 
even in the press. May God enlighten these misled 
ones.” 

ad 


THE effect of the regrouping of the European powers 
since the Treaty of Portsmouth was signed is apparent 
in the trend of affairs in both the Far East and Near 
East. It is asserted, upon what basis remains to be seen, 
that the entente cordiale between Russia and Great 
Britain involves a tacit pledge to Russia that England 
shall modify her pretentions at Constantinople, and that 
Russia shall be given a free hand, within certain restrict- 
ions, in the Balkan Peninsula. Some color is given to 
such an interpretation of the provisions of the Anglo- 
Russian treaty by the increased activity of the govern- 
ment at St. Petersburg in the affairs of the Balkan 
States. Russian newspapers, purporting to echo the 
opinions of high-placed official personages, have gone so 
far recently as to assert that Russian diplomacy is at 
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liberty to recoup itself in South-easteru Europe fcr the 
losses that Russian arms sustained in Manchuria, 
ad 

_ BRITISH acquiescence is suspected in the ‘energetic 
steps taken recently by Russia to compel the neutrality 
of Bulgaria in the situation in Macedonia. In response 
to a representation made by the Russian minister at 
Sofia concerning the activities of Bulgarian bands in 
Macedonia, the Bulgarian government on December 16 
pointed out that the movement of the Bulgarian bands 
of Macedonian origin in that province was in the nature 
of reprisals against the ‘‘propaganda of fire and sword,” 
which Greek bands from Crete and Greece proper are 
conducting upon the Bulgarian population in Macedonia 
in an effort to coerce it into recognizing the authority 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople, the head of the Greek 
Church. The explanation made by the foreign office at 
Sofia is supported by the Balkan correspondent of the 
London Tzmes, who recently showed that the Greek 
campaign in Macedonia had resulted in the assassination 
of 289 Bulgarians during October last. 


wt 


ANOTHER result of the rearrangement of the ‘‘con- 
cert’’—which now apparently includes Japan—is to be 
seen in the indifference of the powers to the Chinese 
representations on Japanese aggressions in Chinese 
Manchuria. A remarkable feature of the changed atti- 
tude of Russia toward her late foe at Mukden and Port 
Arthur and the Straits of Tsushima is shown by the 
pressure that is being exerted by the Russians at Pekin 
to compel China to accept Japan’s terms in the pending 
mail and telegraph controversy, under the threat of a 
termination of the Russo-Chinese convention signed last 
October. While Japan and Russia are dealing with 
Chinese affairs with what appears to be a mutual under- 
standing, Great Britain and France show an wunmis- 
takable disposition to refrain from any step in the Far 
East which might be construed by China as an endorse- 
ment of her pretensions in Manchuria or a recognition 
of the justice of the claims advanced by the distracted 
authorities at Pekin. 


_ Brevities. 


When a man has reached final conclusions on any 
subject, expect no more original thinking from him. 


Theologians were once accused of lying for the glory of 
God. If the sin is still practised, it is no longer condoned. 


The increase in the number of arrests for violation of 
the law may in any community indicate, not an increase 
of crime, but an increase of moral sensibility. 


Every exaggerated statement concerning poverty, 
crime, and suffering does more harm than good. No 
reformer will long be trusted who does not tell the truth. 


Any prison service which turns men out worse than 
they went in may give society a brief protection, but in 
the end increases crime and costs more than it comes to. 


The prizes of virtue set forth in the ancient Scriptures 
were health, wealth, long life, and happiness. These 
are still the probable results of temperate and righteous 
living. 


There are a few liberal bishops in the Episcopal com- 
munion, but by their fellow-bishops they are regarded 
as scarcely more orthodox than Edward Everett Hale 
or Charles W. Eliot. 
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A man put Christian Science on the blue jays in his 
neighborhood and stopped their screaming: Then it 
was discovered that» they had stopped screaming in other 
places: the season was over. 


A young minister went into the real estate market 
and made $100,000, and was at once ruined as a minister. 
As one busy layman said, ‘‘I do not want a man to preach 
to me on Sunday whose head is full of real estate all the 
week.” 


The pope is a good, mild-mannered bishop of the 
Church; but the severity with which he represses free 
thought where he has the power, shows that, if he had the 
temporal power, it would go hard with Protestants who 
wish to worship in Rome. 


It is impossible for an American to understand why 
English Churchmen make such a pother about marrying 
a deceased wife’s sister. An American minister of forty 
years’ standing says he has never been called upon to 
perform the marriage ceremony in such a case. 


In the fellowship of any so-called evangelical churches 
the most backward elements are included. So long as the 
liberal elements in these churches keep within the fold, 
they must recognize as near of kin these backward 
elements rather than the liberals who are nearer to them, 
but just beyond the border. 


The Ethics of Service. 


Men greatly vary in ability, and ability enhances the 
value of service to the receiver. Does it not deserve 
proportionate return to the giver? In a moral estimate 
this depends on what it has cost the giver. So far as 
his ability is the product of laborious and expensive prep- 
aration and culture, it has cost him something, and has 
justly earned a proportionate return. But, so far as it 
is a gift of nature, it has cost him nothing. Then it can 
hardly be thought to have earned a money claim to ser- 
vice, unless natural inequalities were designed to create 
or perpetuate artificial inequalities. Despotism derives 
its claim to service from having been born in the purple. 
Democracy cannot. It seems morally preposterous to 
think of divine endowments as given for private emolu- 
ment, or for any other purpose than social benefit, and so 
enabling their possessor to gain social rewards which 
make his fellows no poorer to give. The greater the ser- 
vice, the greater the due reward. But the highest re- 
wards are not, except by the sordid, counted in cash. 
Napoleon’s famous sneer at England as ‘‘a nation of shop- 
keepers” carried thus much of moral truth,—that the 
social rewards for which the soldier risks limb and life 
are a nobler prize than money, and the pursuit of them 
nobler than the pursuit of money. Social esteem and 
honor outshine and outlast all other wealth. In a more 
humanized period than the present, when man’s wit, if 
not, as once, his weapons, is sharpened against his neigh- 
bors, and when men are no more divided into the eaters 
and the eaten, these will be the only recognized prizes 
for competition. Already is this presaged by the physi- 
cian discovering some new preservative of life, who pre- 
fers the honor of giving it to the world to the profit of a 
royalty upon its use. Medical ethics strenuously forbid 
any other course. The opposite principle is illustrated 
by the patent medicine makers who oppose pure drug 
legislation. In comparison with the social honors won 
by a Lister or a Pasteur, how ignoble a reward is mere 
cash !—Selected. 
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L’ANNEE CENTENAIRE. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


Beneath the moonlight and the snow 
The old world sleeping lay. 

The chilly air, the cold gray sky, 

The shortening wintry day, 

Told all New England once again 

That winter came anear; ~ 

And bleak December wove his shroud 
To wrap the dying year. 

But one low farm-house, white with frost, 
Seemed wide awake that night; 

“The miracle,’”’ fresh shapen there, 
Revealed at morning light 

A baby boy, a new-born child, 

A gladdened mother heart; 

And fatherhood, thus deified, 

Bore up its sacred part. 

And yet above that little child 

Who could forecast the day 

When all the world would, on his brow, 
The poet’s laurels lay? 

Or who would dream that by his aid 
Grim Slavery’s clanking chain 

Would drop from off the freeman’s limbs, 
Ne’er to be worn again ? 

O Whittier, our Whittier, 

Dear manly heart and hand, 

The God of all the fatherless 

Thy doings did command. 

‘Thou wert a nation’s shield and stay 
When storms beat fierce and high, 

And none have lived since slavery’s day 
Who’ve dared to pass thee by. 

Where rose the fierce dissent of law, 
Where stood the stanch and brave, 

Thy voice rang out, thy word rang true, 
For bondsman as for slave. 

No thought of fame, no thought of self, 
Seems ever to have led 

The mind that asked but liberty 

For every grief-bowed head. 

And nigh a hundred years have passed 
Since first thy star arose, 

To shine, a nation’s beacon light, 

Full bright o’er friends and foes. 

Yet ever young, in loyal hearts, 
Belovéd, thou shalt stand. 

And, if it be that sorrow’s clouds 

Shall darken this fair land, 

Or should a wealth of undreamed good 
Be ours to have and hold, 

If upward borne by moral law, 

Or to oppression sold, 

God grant that fate may raise us up 
One heart as true as thine, 

One star of pure white radiance 

Adown our path to shine. 


The Spiritual Influence of Martineau. 


BY FANNIE LOUISE WEAVER. 


In studying the life of Martineau, in his own works 
and in what his biographers have so faithfully told us 
about him, one great illuminating fact stands forth 
whose significance no thoughtful reader, it seems to me, 
can fail to grasp. It is that from youth to old age, 
through all the busy years of deepening intellectual 
power and philosophical study, and through the many 
changes of theological conviction, he kept his faith in 
a personal living God, and his allegiance to Jesus Christ. 
“T still cling tenaciously,” he wrote, 
second year, ‘‘to the group of disciples who find in the 
Personality of Jesus of Nazareth, the purest and truest 
realized expression of the right relation between the 
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Human Spirit and the Divine.” Through his long life 
he never lost the consciousness of this ‘‘right relation,”’ 
and his trust in the Fatherhood of God was the perfect, 
childlike trust which feels its dependence and is willing 
to be led by a guiding hand. In one of his sermons 
he says :— 

“Where there is no direct intercourse between the 
human mind and the Divine, no mutual recognition, 
no secret understanding, religion is no more than a 
tradition; God is no longer our dear abode, our native 
land, but as some distant country reported by foreign 
ships, or some invisible star testified by magnifiers of the 
skies.” And again:— 

“A childlike trust of heart; that can take a hand and 
wondering walk in paths unknown and strange, is the 
prime requisite of all religion. Let the great Shepherd 
lead; and by winding ways, not without green pastures 
and still waters, we shall climb insensibly, and reach the 
tops of the everlasting hills where the winds are cool 
and the sight glorious.”’ 

In the ordination sermon, preached at the Eustace 
Street Church, Dublin, October 26, 1828, when Martineau 
was twenty-three, are these words :— 

““There is no being with whom we have so much to 
do as God; and, as all religion begins, so, also does it 
end with exhibiting the relation which man bears to 
his Creator.’’ 

In the ‘‘Seat of Authority in Religion,” the latest of 
his philosophical works, he says :— 

“Tn the very constitution of the human soul there is 
provision for an immediate apprehension of God.” 
Again from the ‘‘Endeavors”’ :— 

“‘ANll that we believe without us we must first feel 
within us; and it is the one sufficient proof of the grand- 
eur and awfulness of our nature that we have faith in 
God, for no merely finite being can possibly believe the 
infinite.” 

Over and over again in those wonderful sermons of his 
he dwells upon this idea of our divine inheritance. To 
him God is, indeed, ‘‘a dear abode,” ‘‘a native land.” 
The most exhaustive philosophical research and critical 
analysis served to prove the ‘‘right relation between 
the Human Spirit and the Divine.” It is the spiritual 
power which characterizes Martineau’s thought and 
underlies all his work, that gives him a place among 
the great scholars and religious writers of the age, and 
makes him the spiritual teacher who will endure. That 
this fact is recognized is attested by the many glowing 
tributes to his memory and the appreciative estimates 
of his great life work when at last he was called to enter 
upon the higher life. 

I quote from two of these tributes. ‘The first is taken 
from the memorial article in the Spectator of Jan. 27, 1900, 
written probably by his old pupil, Mr. R. H. Hutton; 
and the second from the memorial address delivered 
by Rey. Stopford A. Brooke at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference at Leicester in 1900:— 

“We doubt whether the historian of the English 
thought of our time will credit Martineau with any dis- 
tinct modification of the theological or philosophical 
opinions of the age. It was something that went below 
opinion; it was a revelation of spiritual character and 
power. That was the impressive thing in James Mar- 
tineau., Holding this view, we should, perhaps, ap- 
praise differently from some the value of his writings. 
Im>-ortant as are such of his later works as the “Types 
of Ethical Theory’ or the ‘Seat of Authority in Re- 
ligion,’ we have no hesitation in saying that in his wonder- 
ful sermons, known collectively as ‘Hours of Thought 
on Sacred Things,’ and in his ‘Endeavors after the 
Christian Life,’ the real Martineau, the spiritual teacher 
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who will endure, has accomplished his greatest and finest 
work.” 

‘The victory which the ideas of God and the Soul and 
Immortality are now beginning to secure -over their 
enemies is largely due to Martineau’s stern and quiet 
leadership, under the banners of the intellect and the 
conscience, of the soldiers of religion. He taught 
strictly within the realms of philosophy and criticism 
that all science begins and ends in God, and all ethics 
begin and end in God; and that without the postulate 
of the soul in man akin to God and going to him, science 
and ethics have no secure foundation. No other man 
has done this needful work so firmly or so clearly as he 
has done. Even the Church of England, with its cry 
‘Can any good thing come out of the Unitarian village,’ 
has been goaded into dim confessions of his use. On 
the whole, I have no doubt that the battle is practically 
won against the forces of godless science and godless 
ethics, and that Martineau has been the best builder, 
among many others, of a religion, bound up with Jesus 
Christ, rooted in the confession of the Fatherhood of God, 
which is agreeable to reason and in full accordance with 
the ethical progress of man in history.” 

The list is a long one, including many great names, 
of those who have come under the spell of Martineau’s 
influence. Several ministers have told me, personally, 
that they have received their greatest inspiration from 
him, and that it was a turning point in their lives when 
they read the ‘‘Endeavors after a Christian Life.” One 
of them, a liberal orthodox, said: ‘‘When, in my deepest 
thought of God, and the soul, and the great essential, 
eternal verities, I am groping in vain for fitting expression, 
I turn to Martineau and find that he has expressed my 
thought for me more perfectly than any other religious 
writer. I go to him again and again for inspiration 
and am never disappointed.” 

Since this is so, that we have, in our own household of 
faith, a great spiritual leader and teacher to whom our 
theological students and young ministers turn for inspira- 
tion, why is it, I wish to ask, that so much of the modern 
preaching is lacking in the most vital thing of all,—spir- 
itual force? In these days of active philanthropy and 
reform, when the incessant demands upon the minister’s 
time and strength encroach upon his quiet hours in the 
study, it is not strange that now and then he should 
resort to the ethical essay or practical talk on some 
current topic. But these substitutes for sermons are 
in danger, it seems to me, of becoming the rule rather 
than the exception. How often we hear them, and how 
lamentably they fail to satisfy the needs of the wor- 
shipping human soul! In many of them God, the Heav- 
enly Father, the ‘‘Soul of all souls,’’ as Martineau loved 
to designate him, is mentioned only as a far-off vague 


abstraction,—‘‘As some distant country reported by 


foreign ships, or some invisible star testified-by magni- 
fiers of the skies.” 

I wish most earnestly that it might become an estab- 
lished custom for a minister occasionally to read a 
sermon from a great religious writer, when, as sometimes 
happens, he is overburdened with the multiform cares 
and duties of the week and feels that he has no spiritual 
message for his people on Sunday. ‘There are many fine 
collections of sermon James Freeman 
Clarke’s, Phillips Brooks’s, and others—to choose from; 
and, if well read, together with the reading from the Scrip- 
tures, the hymns, and prayer, a service could be made 
what a service of divine worship is intended to be on 
God’s holy day,—a real spiritual help to the souls who 
come hungry for the ‘‘bread of life,’ and who will not 
be satisfied with a stone. Especially would the custom 
be useful to the brave young ministers who are struggling 
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in little country towns and out-of-the-way places to 
build up a new church. With meagre salaries, and little 
in their environment to cheer or inspire them in their 
work, there must come times of discouragement when, 
standing before their congregations, they find it difficult 
to lift them up to the heights because they lack inspira- 
tion themselves. 

If I were called upon to give my individual answer to 
some of the problems which are confronting us twen- 
tieth-century Christians, I should say that what we need, 
first of all, is more spirituality i in our preaching and more 
spirituality in the teaching of our young people,—the 
kind of preaching and teaching which puts a stronger 
emphasis upon our personal relation to our divine Father, 
and reverence for the personality and life of Jesus Christ. 
In our zeal to promote the universal brotherhood of man 
we sometimes neglect our privileges as children of the 
Most High and disciples of one who recognized his divine 
sonship so fully that he could say, ‘‘Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, and they also one in us.” 

In the training of our souls for the kingdom of heaven, 
we ought to seek the highest sources of inspiration. We 
need to go to the Fountain Head, and come into ‘close 
communion with the Father of our spirits. We need 
to see him in his wondrous works in nature. We need 
to study the Bible assiduously, and learn what knowledge, 
wisdom, and spiritual strength are to be found in the 
grand old Hebrew literature and the glorious message 
of the Gospels. We need all the help and inspiration 
that our greatest religious teachers can give us; and we 
also need to listen to the eloquent preachers who are still 
with us, who, in this materialistic age, have ‘‘kent the 
faith’? and can speak to us of a living God and a loving 
Christ. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Has Roman Catholicism Advanced? 


BY A PROTESTANT THEOLOGIAN. 


No claim has been more constantly made by Roman 
Catholic apologists than that the Church remains un- 
changed from age to age in its doctrine and principles. 
This claim was supported by the declaration of the in- 
fallibility of the pone, with the implication of the sriritual 
infallibility of all preceding pores. Modern. Catholics 
have found this doctrine inconvenient and embarrassing, 
especially when the action of a modern pope is compared 
with that of his medieval predecessors. A progressive 
modern apologist, James J. Fox, D.D., in two recent 
articles in the Catholic World exnounding the relation of 
Church and State, regards as ‘‘enemies of napal author- 
ity,’’ those who ‘‘insist on holding Leo XIII. or Pius X. 
accountable for the pronouncements and actions of 
Boniface VIII. or Innocent IV.” Dr. Fox frankly admits 
the great divergence between the famous bull of Boniface 
VIII. against Philip the Fair, and the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII. on Church and State. ‘‘The language of Boniface 
and Innocent is not the language of Leo. Much thought 
and ink have been expended in the task of bringing them 
both into harmony.”’ Dr. Fox leaves the solution of the 
apparent contradiction to Catholic students of law or 
history. He affirms that it is to Leo and his successor 
that we have to look to find what the pope claims to-day. 
With great frankness he shows the extremes to which the 
claim of temporal sovereignty was pushed in the twelfth 
century when it was contended that it reached the private 
property of everybody, that all things belonged to the 
Church in eminent domain. ‘‘Such “opinions “to-day 
would not be advocated even by the most retrogressive 
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of theologians. Nor is the Holy See bound by the past 
declarations of its occupants, except in the case of doc- 
trines that have been dogmatically defined. To look to 
the ecclesiastical policy of the Middle Ages in order to 
determine what is the panal claim to-day in this matter 
would be on a par with insisting that the holy office must 
still support and believe the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, because it did so two hundred years ago. Not- 
withstanding all calumnies to the contrary, theology 
does move, though it necessarily moves slowly.” And 
so Dr. Fox concludes that ‘‘the Church has lived on 
through changing centuries by adapting itself to the 
new demands made upon her. We need to trouble 
ourselves only with the actual world in which we live.” 
The difficulty with which Dr. Fox has to deal, however, 
does not merely concern the medieval doctrine of tempo- 
ral sovereignty in contrast with that doctrine to-day, but 
it arises from the contrast between the position of the 
present pope and that of American Catholics. The 
difference between these two positions he sets forth with 
great clearness in the Catholic World: ‘‘A microscopic 
search through the great volume of protest uttered by 
American Catholics, lay and ecclesiastical, against the 
recent proceedings of the French government would not 
discover a single remark that could be interpreted as an 
approval of the doctrine that Church and State ought to 
be united, and that it is the duty of the State, in its 
corporate capacity, to worship God and to support a 
religion. Yet, turn to the Encyclical, ‘Vehementer 
Nos,’ addressed by the holy father to the French episco- 
pate and clergy and to the French nation at large, and 
you find that his first and gravest charge against the 
government is that its action is the embodiment of the 
most ‘false and most pernicious doctrine, that senaration 
of Church and State is necessary.’ And, proceeding to 
exnound the reasons which condemn this doctrine, he 
declares that the princirle on which it rests,— namely, 
that human society, as a society, owes no public worship 
to God,—is an injury to the Almighty.’”’ This doctrine 
of temnoral sovereignty Dr. Fox declares Rome has 
proclaimed and enforced by the direct sriritual penalties, 
not infrequently by the sword; and he gives some striking 
illustrations of it from medieval history. But he quotes 
also from the late Cardinal Cavagnis, the eminent canonist, 
whose works were published but a year ago, that ‘‘the 
Church ought to defend the true religion by legislation 
and, if necessary, by armed force. . Liberty of wor- 
shin and civil equality are not to be introduced, for such 
liberty is in itself a great evil.”” ‘With much courage 
Dr. Fox tries to reconcile these contradictory propositions. 
Theoretically they cannot be harmonized. Concretely, 
however, the solution is that the extreme view as to the 
political authority of the Church obtains only in countries 
where liberty of worship-does not already exist. ‘When 
such liberty obtains, or when other religions have already 
gained a footing, the case assumes an entirely different 
aspect, and the -ruler’s duty, in the abstract unchanged, 
is modified by the actual concrete circumstances by which 
he is confronted.” In other words Dr. Fox frankly 
admits that this Roman doctrine is valid only when it 
can be enforced. His attempt to reconcile the concrete 
and the abstract is an illustration of subtle casuistry! 
Freely admitting that the pones in their judicial 
character may have made mistakes, it is refreshing 
to note Dr. Fox’s firm conviction that the power of 
modern Catholicism is to rest not in its temporal, but 
in its sniritual authority... He shows: at what ruinous 
cost Catholicism in Eurone has tried to maintain through 
treaties and concordats ‘ts old ascendency. ‘‘In Spain 
the State is still engaged to the Holy See to prohibit, with 
a very few exceptions, which foreign diplomacy has" 
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imposed, all public worship by non-Catholics.” ‘‘On 
the other hand,” says Dr. Fox, ‘‘over an immense area of 
civilization separation is an accomplished fact; and the 
trend of the ageis toward a further extension of this 
arrangement. Already more than one hundred and 
fifty millions of Catholics, including those of the entire 
English-speaking world, live under it. Yesterday France 
joined the majority; and it may be remarked, as a con- 
sequence, for the first time in hundreds of years the 
episcopate was free to convene, and the holy father was 
able to select for vacant sees pastors after his own heart 
without the State having any acknowledged right to 
interfere. Whether men regard it as a calamity or as a 
blessing, as the work of the devil or the disposition of 
Omnipotent Providence, the fact is that the Church is 
being reduced, more and more, to relying exclusively on 
her own spiritual forces for the prosecution of her mission, 
and of limiting her actual demands upon the civil power 
to due respect, on their part, for her independence and 
autonomy.’ ‘The philosophic investigator according to 
Dr. Fox will judge the power of Catholicism to-day not 
by its supremacy over civil government and the deference 
paid to its dignitaries, but by ‘‘the strength of the in- 
fluence exerted by the gospel of Christ over hearts of the 
people.” 


For the Christian Register. 
Love. 


BY CAROL LEWERENZ. 


So present sinks into the past; 
The future opes, and still 
With feeble prayer and questioning 
We seek the Father’s will. 
With fearing hearts we grope our way, 
And feel no gain from day to day. 


Why doubt his great, all-sheltering Love, 
His promised Word? Our fears 
Misjudge his power, his harmony 
Has no strains set to tears, 
For he, whose Fathership we own, 
Knows only Love, made Love alone. 


Men and Birthrights. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


The story of Jacob and Esau is an old Hebrew folk- 
story, whose aim and purpose seem to have been to 
account for the origin of one of the neighboring Canaan- 
ite tribes with whom the Israelites were in rivalry. 
Shrewd Jacob, by the help of his mother, outwitted 
careless Ksau, and persuaded the latter to sell his rights 
in the family estate, and in all the honors and distinctions 
of patriarchal head; which, in primitive society, was as 
if he had bartered his kingly crown for a mess of goat’s 
flesh. -Like many another Old Testament folk-story, 
this sale of his birthright by Esau has become a parable 
for all later time of the way in which foolish, short- 
sighted people grasp the present advantage and lose all 
else that is worth possessing. Men are every day selling 
that which is the divinest in their privilege for some 
mean bauble of ambition, for money or office or the 
notice of an -envied social set; and not infrequently, 
when the sale is completed and they have reached out 
for the price, that part of the bargain is refused them, 
and they must put up with something inferior. Or, if 
they get what they sought, it carries with its possession 
so much of the contempt of the disinterested spectator 
that the anticipated joy becomes chiefly chagrin. For 
the man in our industrial age the gnawing desire which 
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overwhelms almost every other consideration is to get 
money, and the influence which goes with it among 
the multitudes. Indeed, a host of the most pitiable sales 
of reputation, family honor, public spirit, and patriotic 
love, have been transacted in recent times for the sake 
of a place among the crowd of rich persons. ‘Io obtain 
the supposititious distinction of having one of the great 
fortunes of their neighborhood, men of talent, cultivation, 
and a habit of respect for the outward forms of religion, 
so that they may be church wardens or deacons or other 
functionaries of worship, have been convicted before 
intelligent public opinion of appropriation of the property 
of the community to their own ends upon an enormous 
scale, although the adroitness of lawyers, who also are 
in the market for the sale of their arts, and the venality 
of judges, many of whom owe their positions to reasons 
entirely antagonistic to their moral or intellectual fitness 
for the bench, have hindered the accomplishment of 
justice and the imprisonment of the criminals. None 
the less such malefactors have sold their souls, all that 
entitles a person to the esteem and companionship of 
moral men and women, for the acquisition of a few 
dollars, just as other brigands in the tales which occupy 
novels of lurid rhetoric have been quite reckless of 
ancestral pride or the esteem of the orderly members 
of the community, so they successfully plundered a 
baggage train or a bank or stripped the mail coach of its 
valuable letters. 

The covetousness of office in our land produces some 
most melancholy prostitutions of self-respect. I know 
a very rich man so free from the need of any obligations 
of his fellow-citizens for honors, because he has easily 
within reach, by the noble use of his wealth, the highest 
sorts of public and private esteem, who, moreover, has 
family associations of the greatest credit and desert, 
who chooses rather to make himself distinguished in his 
city through a newspaper, of which he is the absolute 
owner, as the advocate and ally of one of the most 
infamous political machines that ever infested with its 
pestilential poison any American community,—a ma- 
chine which derives a large part of its support from 
gambling houses, dens of infamy: which rot the morals 
of youth of both sexes, and low theatres at whose pollu- 
tion of the mind of throngs of boys and girls drawn to 
its patronage by low admission fees, the officers of the 
Juvenile Court and all other agents, of the redemption 
of the tempted and the weak hold up their hands in 
horror and despair. In this rich man’s zealous support 
of such an infamous system he not only blinds his readers 
to the true conditions of iniquity which surround them, 
but as an inevitable part of his process of selling his soul 
he tries to besmirch the fair names of gentlemen known 
by their intimates to be among the most disinterested 
and upright citizens of the community, simply because 
they are doing their part to protect the city from the 
destroyer. If—as is not impossible, so sluggish is the 
average American voter—this man’s city goes deeper 
into infamy, like its contemporary cities on the Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania coasts, it will be his contribu- 
tions which may be entitled to a large portion of this 
debasement ; and all this needless surrender to the criminal 
classes, so far as reasonable guess can be made as to its 
motive, is for the purpose some day of claiming as his 
reward from the machine which makes and unmakes 
officeholders, high and low, some place of mark in the 
national councils. This is an example of the most pitiful 
type of offering one’s birthright to the vulgarest bidder. 

I know a man in high public office whose early career 
was full of opportunity of enlightened guidance of his . 
countrymen in the solution of the vast problems of 
national progress which awaits our republic to be settled 
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well or ill, He was quick of mind, perhaps brilliant, 
had great gifts of influencing the populace by his oratory, 
so that he could have made a partisan following of his 
own, or, that failing, could have made his fortune rapidly 
enough in the line of his personal profession and 
been a beloved citizen superior to the highest office- 
holder of the land; and altogether this man promised to 
be an honorable representative of the best products of 
our democracy. But close to the outset of his career he 
was warped in his judgment concerning the path of 
honor so far as to put himself at the command of mean 
men and unscrupulous politicians. He allowed them to 
dictate his conduct; he became their man, a highly useful 
tool; he is suspected by disinterested observers of having 
received large fees for the perversion of national, eco- 
nomic, and financial interests, of growing rich faster than 
could be honestly accounted for, so that few clear-minded 
business men speak of his seemingly independent acts, 
which in some other men would deserve unstinted praise, 
save with a sneer of suspicion, and no single-minded lover 
of his country would trust him as a safe counsellor in 
issues where somebody’s private greed was plotting 
against the general welfare. There is very little fame 
made by politicians which does not get its just estimate 
in that final verdict which posterity makes up for all 
public men; but for what a man does that is honest and 
courageous he has his own sense of worth, which is a 
constant companion and bedfellow, not to be disturbed 
by anybody’s opinion. 

What cannot rich men and women and brilliant minds 
do with their own endowments for the world’s uplift, 
which is a thousand-fold superior to any gewgaw of a 
place in the mayor’s office or the Senate! With a few 
thousand dollars judiciously expended, a community 
could be made one of the most beautiful among its 
competitors, a more attractive home for those who 
delight in cultivated surroundings for their families, a 
place where guests of world-wide reputation were glad to 
be entertained, a community which prepared its sons and 
daughters for distinction in every field of activity into 
which they entered, a city of honestly conducted affairs 
in all which pertained to municipal service. A man of 
money or of brains, setting before himself such an ideal 
for his neighborhood, and giving himself to it as he would 
to managing a steel plant, could work marvels, and earn 
praise and love that would be a perpetual satisfaction to 
himself and his children’s children; yet how few recog- 
nize their great opportunity, how many abandon it all 
at the hint of the schemer who comes along with a paltry 
bribe to petty vanity! 

“Come, now!” says the audacious thief, ‘‘sell me 
your talents, throw into the rubbish heap the things 
which fools call principles. They are mere prejudices, 
not to be compared with a fat stomach, with the noise 
of the mob chanting your greatness, with having your 
portrait among the statesmen. Join my troop of ban- 
dits!”” And men whom one would not suspect ante- 
cedently of being devoid of conscience surrender at 
command to the subtle plotter against their own abiding 
happiness, and sell him their souls for a mess of meat. 

Every land and age has its special temptations to 
degradation of moral standards. Our special lure is 
the mercenary one. We are dazzled and confused by 
our monstrous material prosperity; we can no more keep 
our wits collected and our sense of the proportion of 
values moral, intellectual, spiritual, and solid, in proper 
balance, than the people of early California or South 
Africa could think of anything else, at the discovery of 
- what was under their soil, than of diamonds and gold 
and what they might command of luxury. There is a 
power in upright character which moulds the world 
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slowly to its own ideals of what is clean, sweet, just, and 
honorable. But too often men take the shape of the 
environment into which they are dropped. They lose 
their original fine instincts of morality, and sacrifice 
principle for what they suppose to be self-interest. 

Next to the period of youth, when its standards of 
tight and wrong are being formed, that is the perilous 
epoch of life when, past middle age, the man loses his 
roseate view of life and its duties, and surrenders his 
ideals. To keep from this fatal loss of our moral ideals 
we need continually to associate with noble memories, 
with great books, with the heroes and patriots of former 
days who dared even to die for truth and justice, and 
scorned life brought by shame. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A Model Institution. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Before the Civil War there was in Wisconsin a little 
school established in the interest of colored people. It 
was a modest affair, and the founder, a Quakeress, busied 
herself quite as much in Kentucky organizing bands of 
runaways as she did in teaching them after they had 
reached the North. [here was a good deal of oppo- 
sition to her methods, but with a gifted pertinacity she 
pursued her own line of beneficence. An earnest little 
woman, she went through dangers that would have terri- 
fied any one who did not believe in a very living God. 

During the war this believer in righteousness was very 
warmly greeted by Lincoln, and given privileges granted 
to few. She was permitted to cross the line into the 
Confederacy, and go where she pleased if she could. 
Rumors had reached the North of some vicious work in 
the way of long sentences by Judge Atoche of New 
Orleans,—sentences that practically withdrew soldiers 
from the army during the whole war. However, Judge 
Atoche was presumed to be loyal and, according to his 
own profession, he was true to the Union. Certainly 
Butler did not remove him. Laura Haviland, however, 
finding herself in New Orleans, and hearing rumors of 
many prisoners, wormed her way, where no other re- 
porter had been able to go, on to Ship Island. Here she 
found between three and four thousand Union soldiers, 
incarcerated for trivial offences, under sentences of three 
and four years. In other words, Judge Atoche had 
captured several regiments of Unionists, and very effec- 
tively retired them from service. Ship Island was an 
unwholesome place, where the mortality was likely to 
lessen rapidly the number of prisoners, and disease was 
supplemented by inadequate food. After securing the 
facts, the versatile messenger started for her home in 
Michigan. She immediately communicated with Senator 
Blair at Detroit, who telegraphed the facts to Lincoln. 
Within twenty-four hours Lincoln replied: ‘‘Tell Aunt 
Laura that Judge Atoche is removed. William Wirt 
Howe is in his place, and the prisoners are back in the 
army.” 

During the last year of the war our Quakeress was 
possessed with the need of schools for the emancipated. 
With her usual enthusiasm she entered into the work of 
creating, at Adrian, Mich., a sort of home school. Moving 
like a shuttle back and forth from the South to the North, 
she collected her waifs and placed them under the care of 
instructors. Growing old and nearly worn out, this 
wonderful woman appealed to the State to take over her 
charge. Michigan accepted the gift, and created the 
Michigan Industrial Home for Girls. I give this history 
of the foundation of an institution not merely as a memo- 
rial of a philanthropist, but as a bit of history worth 
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remembering, while we consider the character and work 
of one of the model schools of America. Here are 
gathered, from vulgar homes and no homes at all, several 
hundred of the otherwise lost girls of the State. It is 
a reform school in the truest sense of the word; but it is 
notable, and we are noting it, because it is absolutely 
dissociated from every conception of punishment. It 
constitutes in fact a vast home, and home life is dominant 
in every feature of the institution. No child placed in 
this school ever recognizes herself as a prisoner. ‘The 
restraint is precisely that exercised in a wisely conducted 
family. Love is the controlling power; and, after looking 
through this institution, studying its methods, and 
discovering its power, one wishes that every State in the 
Union would model its reformatory institutions after this 
one. 

There is nothing about this school which indicates that 
it is, in the technical sense, reformatory; yet we have 
proof that over 90 per cent. of the girls are made good 
citizens. Theif education is industrial, but it also shares 
in what has been known as mental training. Their 
bodies become as sacred as their souls, and culture covers 
the whole person. After carefully observing the daily 
evolution of affairs, I became convinced that it was very 
nearly a model school for all girls, under all conditions. 
Even the better part of the drill of military schools is 
absorbed; for promptness, decision, and precision are 
required, yet without a remote suggestion of prison 
discipline. The children and the young women esteem 
and love the superintendent, Mrs. Sickles,-a woman 
martvellously endowed to take the mantle of the founder. 
This new system of reforming creates a new sort of re- 
formers, as industrial schools have created a new sort of 
investigators. Watching the wand of love as it directed 
school affairs, we saw how true it is that 

: “No strength is there like love; 
It moveth mountains, torrents, 
It dams to use.” 

These children are the result of unchained passion, 
undisciplined will. What is wanted is not mere restraint 
but to create in them a power of self-government,—the 
fine mastery of a will illumined of God. 

This sort of education is a universal need. Why shall 
it not at least take in all the reformatory institutions of 
theland? Why may not our State’s prisons and peneten- 
tiaries be cast into this new mould? why not newly 
inspired by the spirit of the twentieth century? Why 
shall not all brute force institutions be abandoned, and 
their inmates be so influenced and instructed that they 
shall become good citizens rather than a farther menace 
to society? The supreme question in social science is 
how to create a moral will in place of causing a degenera- 
tion of character. 

SorRENTO, FLA. 


“Rich toward God.” 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


When Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘Children, how hard 
it is for them who trust in riches to enter into the kingdom 
of God!” we read that they were astonished at his words; 
and it were well that we should be astonished at them, 
rather than that we should regard them quietly as stating 
something which is no concern of ours; for the disciples 
caught at least somewhat of their significance. They 
felt that the words of Jesus were true, and had weight in 
the affairs of men. 

First of all, let us clear away a popular misconcep- 
tion. Jesus did not say that it was wrong to be rich. 
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In his parables and talks on riches and rich men he 
pointed out, however, the besetting temptation that 
accompanies riches, the temptation to trust in riches 
rather than in God. 

There is a type of men who hoard money for its own 
sake—or, rather, for the sake of the power that they 
think it confers upon them. Wecall them misers. They 
are not necessarily rich. Any one who hoards money, be 
the sum great or small, averse to all expenditure and de- 
lighted to scrimp in order to accumulate, is a miser, and 
it is precisely the miser who, even in the eyes of men, gets 
the least out of his cherished cash. It is misery for him 
to lose it, uneasiness to,spend it, folly to give it away, 
and so he lives the life of a poor man, troubled with all a 
poor man’s fears in the midst of his accumulation. The 
power that he seeks after he never finds, for power for- 
ever unused is no power at all. 

Jesus calls us away from all these varieties of false 
confidence, from trust in things that perish in the using. 
He bids us to be ‘‘rich toward God.” In the plainest 
possible language he bids us ‘‘consider the lilies, how they 
grow,” not to be anxious as to the future, to know that 
“‘the life is more than the meat.”” He does not say that 
we are to scorn these things, any more than he says that 


‘we are to shut ourselves up in a dark room, there to grope 


and stifle for want of sunlight and air. Sunlight and air 
are for all; no man need to worry—no sane man does 
worry—for fear that there will be no sunlight and air 
to-morrow because he has rejoiced in them to-day, or 
because his neighbor has shared them with him. 

Jesus declared, in unmistakable terms, that there is 
abundance for all, of all. To the reception of that abund- 
ance he attached but one condition, and he made that 
condition imperative. It is that a man ‘‘seek first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness.’’ Man is to 
trustin God. Not that aman is to sit down with folded 
hands, waiting, waiting, for money to drop into his lap. 
If his business is legitimate, his customer is benefited as 
well as himself; and the second of Jesus’ commandments, 
which bids him love his neighbor as himself, is fulfilled. 
Note that he is not asked to impoverish himself that his 
neighbor may become rich; the abundance that comes 
to him if he seek first God and his kingdom comes to his 
neighbor on the same terms. 

All dealings imply trust in something; there must be a 
certain degree of trust in one’s ability and in one’s fel- 
low-men. Nevertheless, there come times in every 
man’s experience when trust in his own ability wavers, 
when some man proves faithless, when all visible sup- 
port, it well may seem, crumbles into ashes. Where 
shall he find support worthy of trust under such circum- 
stances? 

One easily perceives that it is well with that man if at 
all times and under all circumstances, in easy-going as 
well as in difficult seasons, his one, great foundation trust 
has been in a Power that no circumstance can affect, a 
Power that ever works for good, supreme, impregnable. 
If, again and again, he has proved the reality of that 
Power as a present help in trouble,—even in the little 
perplexities of daily living,—he will be at no loss to know 
where to turn when greater troubles threaten, and he 
will turn with assured confidence. ‘To do this, and to do 
it habitually, he must not make an idol of his own ability 
in business, nor—with all conceivable charity and good 
will to his fellows—must he make an idol of any man, 
by judging him merely according to the standard of 
personal confidence. First, last, and all the time, his 
trust must be in God.. He will not trust fearlessly where 
he does not love; hence the first great commandment of 
Jesus: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
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No man will despair of his ability who realizes that his 
ability is of God, that omnipotence is at his command for 
the taking and using. No man will feel that he is at the 
mercy of another’s motives and acts who realizes that no 
human malice can baffle omniscience. When this nation 
trembled at the news of Lincoln’s assassination, Garfield 
declared the eternal verity, ‘‘God reigns, and the govern- 
ment at Washington still lives.” 

Jesus was no dreamer. His declaration of the value 
of entire trust in God was no poetic fancy, it was in- 
tensely practical in its application. By it he performed 
his wonderful works, declaring that disciples should do 
even greater things than these. ‘It is obvious that any 
man who relies supremely upon God will think calmly and 
clearly amid all that would perplex and annoy a man 
whose trust is in outward circumstances; that no de- 
serter nor traitor will disconcert him, but that he will be 
able to go on, calmly, cheerfully, gladly, to do the thing 
that he is set to do, leaving, care-free, the doing and the 
outcome alike at the disposal of God. A man who has 
this mind is impregnable: it is the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, even the Mind that is God. 

There are those who set these words of Jesus aside, who 
say that they were pardonable exaggerations for the sake 
of emphasis, and who preach a certain worldly prudence; 
but assuredly this teaching was too often repeated, too 
fully illustrated, too magnificently vindicated, to be be- 
littled. If we seek to put it aside, let us remember whose 
words we are passing judgment upon, and who it is whom 
we are assuming to be less wise than ourselves,—Jesus, 
whom we name as the Christ of God; Jesus, who declared, 
‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.” 

SALEM, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Wouldst thou know where I found the Supreme? One 
step beyond myself. Behind the veil of self shines unseen 
the beauty of the loved one.—Persian. 


Sd 


The true test of character is where what is borne or 
done must remain unknown, where the struggle must be 
begun and ended, and the fidelity be maintained, in the 
solitary heart— Ephraim Peabody. 


& 


God send us a real religious life, which shall pluck 
blindness out of the heart, and make us better fathers, 
mothers, and children—a religious life that shall go with 
us where we go, and make every house the house of God, 
every act acceptable as a prayer!—Theodore Parker. 


& 


I wonder why people forget so, and seem to think that 
the romance and the dream days all belong to the young, 
none seeming to have a thought for the stories written 
on hearts that are hidden by wrinkled, care-worn faces,— 
never seeming to think of the pathos of lives grown silent 
and tired with the long journey.— Selected. 


a 


The religious frame of spirit that we most need to gain 
is to feel that God is near to us; that all things are’filled 
with his presence; that the universe around us is a living 
expression of his goodness; that all which we enjoy is not 
so much benevolence, sending down its gifts from afar 
to us, as it is the energy of his love working within us.— 
Orville Dewey. 
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Che Pulpit. 


The Growth’ of ‘the ChmatChud, 


BY PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 


And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom.—LUKE ii. 40. 


It is a happy and suggestive dispensation which brings 
the celebration of our Christmas at this special season 
of the year. Instead of coming when the days are grow- 
ing shorter and the darkness deepens round us, it falls 
at just this period when the shortest day of_all the year 
has recently been passed. The weeks and months 
which lie before us will be weeks and months of longer 
days and fuller sunlight. 

Moreover, they will soon be merged in all the fresh- 
ness and the growing promise of a bright new year. 

There in the past we find the birth and expectation: 
here in the present, with its bordering future, is where 
the expectation and the promise should be kept. ‘There 
is the prophecy: here is where the prophecy should find 
fulfilment. ‘There is the first appearance of the wondrous 
Light, and here around us is the lingering darkness into 
which that Light is shining still. ‘There, far back in the 
shadowy past, is the child lying in the manger; and here, 
these many centuries later, we ought to find the prin- 
ciples of purity and goodness, which that child grew up 
to live and die for, established firmly and accepted 
broadly. 

And to-day the question that we ask ourselves is 
whether such indeed has been the case. ‘hat promise! 
Is it being kept? That Light! For nineteen hundred 
years and more it has shone continually in the darkness; 


- and is the darkness any less? As the years pursue each 


other steadily, and the centuries come and go, is the 
chorus of the sky becoming, as Carlyle declared once 
that it ought to be, ‘‘the marching music of mankind”? 
In short, the Christmas principles, which in essence 
are the principles of Christianity, are they still, like a 
helpless child, lying outcast in a manger? or has the 
child been growing, waxing strong in spirit, filled with 
wisdom ? 

This is a subject which may fitly challenge our atten- 
tion as we meet here on this sacred day. What, we 
ask, have the years and centuries been doing with that 
Child of Promise? The thing that naturally follows 


after birth is growth. And, if growth does not ensue - 


development must have somehow been arrested. 

Now this, we sometimes are assured, is the actual con- 
dition of the world in regard to the Christian principles. 
The Christ-child, we are practically told at times, is 
nothing but a helpless and neglected infant still. He 
has not increased much yet in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man. The Christmas anthems 
are sung with heartiness in the churches; but men cheat, 
and hate, and kill each other in the streets. We join 
in happy choruses, and sing with fervent voice of peace 
on earth, good will to men. But, had we ears to hear, 
our music would be drowned in sounds of civic turmoil 
and the noise of fierce contentions. Crime, we are told, 
is on the increase. The wail of poverty is still ascending 
from countless so-called homes in the most prosperous 
and Christian countries of the world. Impurity jostles 
against us in the streets, and license lives, too often, 
unrebuked in haunts of fashion and in homes of luxury. 
Our jails are full, it is said, while our churches are too 
often empty. Poorhouses and palaces increase together. 


The picture that many people draw of the world is the - 
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picture that the poet imagined the Apostle John to 
see as he wandered over the face of the earth. 
“The ages come and go, 
The centuries pass as years: 
My hair is white as the snow, 
My feet are weary and slow, 
‘The earth is wet with my tears! 
The kingdoms crumble and fall 
Apart, like a ruined wall. 
But the evil doth not cease, 
There is war instead of peace, 
Instead of love there is hate.” 


In ‘‘impressionist”’ pictures such as these, however, 
there is little truth, and therefore in gazing at them there 
is not much profit. The ‘‘single”’ is better than the 
“evil eye,” and hope is nobler than despondency. There 
is light to be seen around us, and before,—light that is 
shining in the darkness, and that slowly is dispelling 
it. This morning, therefore, let me try, in some slight 
way, to show you how that Child, whose birth we cele- 
brate each Christmas, has been growing with the years. 
For I believe that in many a respect he is waxing strong 
in spirit, increasing in wisdom and stature, and ‘“‘in 
favor with God and man.” 

In the first place we must ask ourselves what it was 
that his birth implied? What were the things that 
Jesus brought distinctly into the world? that he taught 
by word as well as act? that we associate inevitably 
with his life and teachings. One by one as we name these 
we shall see, I think, how they have steadily come into 
the foreground, receiving more and more general ac- 
ceptance. 


1. First of all, it is very certain that Jesus established 
the worth of the individual; and therefore Christmas 
each year brings to our minds, when rightly celebrated, 
the supreme value of the purely human. It was no 
prince in a worldly sense that was born in far-away 
Judea! No king, as people still interpret kingship; 
no great man, as men have often measured greatness 
since. He had neither riches nor honor, power nor 
pomp. He was born in poverty, a child of toil,—born 
of parents so insignificant and poor that they were forced 
to find refuge in a stable. And yet kings and wise men, 
shepherds and beings from above, were represented 
as gathered round his birthplace. And what was true 
of his birth was true no less of all his later life. There 
was never any splendor, never any visible adornment. 
Working at the bench as a carpenter, walking across the 
hills and valleys of his native land, often with no place 
to lay his head, claiming no distinction of either birth 
or rank, he did his work in destitution of all things 
save the greatness of the power of his own great nature. 
Yet rich men came to him and kneeled before’him, asking 
counsel. Wise men came to him for instruction. Great 
men were so fearful of his power that finally they had 
him seized, and nailed upon a cross. Always, however, 
it was just the same with him. From birth to death it 
was a manifestation of the power and influence of the 
purely human, and of the power of God working through 
the human, without any kind of outward adornment 
or distinction. 

And, just as his own life ever testified to this power 
in himself, so he established it in every possible way for 
others, and never wearied of forcing its truth upon his 
followers. Were I asked to select one of the most sig- 
nificant and characteristic scenes in all the story of his 
life, I should choose, I think, that one in which he is 
surrounded by a great throng of people. Rich and poor 
were among them, good and bad, old and young, wise 
and simple. And some one called to him that his mother 
and brothers were waiting outside to speak to him. In- 
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stantly he reached out his hands as though he would 
embrace them all, and cried, ‘‘Behold, my mother and 
my brothers and my sisters.’ 

Nor did his acts belie his words. He appears to have 
lived on the principle that the most sinful and degraded 
people were yet human, and that the human never ‘was 
without some potency or promise of better and more 
worthy things. Because a person was a member of the 
human race, therefore he was a child of God, to be 
honored, respected, helped, encouraged. hat was the 
most distinctive feature of the Christian message to the 
world. 

Now the child of this truth has certainly been growing 
steadily, and waxing strong through all the years. If 
there is one thing that declares itself to-day as pre- 
eminent in our civilization, influencing our laws, our 
customs, our charities, it is the doctrine of the worth of 
the individual, the recognition of the sanctity of the 
purely human. 

It is this principle which lies at the root of democracy 
itself; for the democratic idea is not that one person 
is as good as. another, and that all are somewhat bad. 
It rather is the outgrowth of the principle that individ- 
uality is supremely sacred, and that every human being 
is possessed of certain rights. And this principle is 
steadily making headway, and slowly winning acceptance 
for itself. It is not everywhere established yet. Never- 
theless, it becomes more true each year, the whole world 
over, that birth, and rank and fortune are subservient 
to simple human worth. Kings and wise men, never 
so gladly as to-day, render tribute to plain integrity and 
unadorned ability. Men put on simple righteousness, 
and it clothes them regally, even placing a sceptre in 
their hands. 

And what shall we say of the wider, tenderer, humaner, 
more beautiful applications of this principle as they are 
manifested all around us! Surely it is this same prin- 
ciple, this silent and instinctive recognition of the value 
of the purely human, which gives the impulse to all our 
modern charities, and directs the course they take. Ah, 
how numerous they are! Think of them all! There is 
no form of suffering, no phase of weakness, which some 
special charity does not recognize, and exist to mitigate. 
They all are cared for,—the poor, the blind, the deaf, the 
dumb, the crippled, the convalescent, the incurable, the 
aged, the weak-minded, the infirm. The state supports 
asylums, schools, and hospitals, and private enterprises 
supply the modern charitable homes. And why do 
we do it? Would it not be better that many a blighted, 
crippled infant, many a chronic and incurable sufferer, 
were allowed to die, or mercifully helped out of existence? 
Now and again some one comes forward to suggest that 
we are causing the unfit to survive, and reminds us 
that even the mighty Plato advised that deformed and 
crippled infants should be left to die. And the mere 
fact that the thought seems inhuman and positively 
barbarous to us,—that we never seriously think of such 
a thing for a moment,—that instead we give time and 
strength and money to relieve every form of suffering— 
simply shows how deeply woven into the very texture 
of our souls is the Christmas lesson of the sanctity of 
the purely human. There is nothing so precious in 
our eyes as life. And to save life, develop it, guard it, 
help it, relieve it, has become the aim of science, the 
obligation of learning and of wealth. In this respect, 
therefore, the child of the Christmas spirit has surely 


_grown, and increased in favor with God and men. 


2. But there is a second phase in which he also has 
waxed strong in spirit. If the first feature in the mission 
of Jesus was to emphasize the ‘‘Divine right of the 
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Human,” a second feature was to establish the chivalry 
of service. ‘‘Unto whom much is given, of him shall 
much be expected,’’—that is the note which like a solemn 
undertone runs through the heavenly music of his mes- 
sage. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself!” ‘‘A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 


another.” ‘‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit.” ‘‘I must be about my Father’s 
business.” All these sayings, which are eminently 


characteristic, suggest the obligation born of advantage 
and the consecration which possession should imply. 
There has always been a tendency to misunderstand 
the message of Jesus in this one respect. Because he 
warned his hearers of the danger of riches, therefore it 
has been assumed that he wholly condemned riches; and, 
because he warned a particular individual, whose wealth 
had become a hindrance, to sell all that he had and give 
to the poor, therefore it has been asserted that such 
was always his advice. But again and again a contrary 
thought appears, and we find him teaching the responsi- 
bility that belongs to privilege and the duty which 
rests especially on those who have abundance. In this 
respect he stands between the teachings of ancient India, 
on the one hand, and those of Rome upon the other, 
For Buddha had extolled the state of beggardom, and 
had taught that the path to blessedness was the path 
of self-renunciation and repression. In Rome, on the 
other hand, the greatest glory was the glory of material 
possessions. And in between the two, and rising high 
above them, stands the word of Jesus, ‘‘Unto whomso- 
ever much is given, of him shall be much required.” 
'- Nor can we, for a moment, doubt that the child of 
this deep principle has grown, and, within very recent 
years, has waxed mightily strong in spirit, filled, too, 
with surprising wisdom. It would be difficult to say, 
I think, which has increased the more rapidly of late,— 
the wealth of the world, or the wise and generous use of 
wealth, upon the parts of those who hold it or control it. 
There are plenty of miserly people stillin the world, plenty 
of selfish and ungenerous people, plenty of people who do 
not understand in the least the obligations entailed by 
their possessions. But it is also true that never in the 
history of the world were there so many who recognize 
their responsibilities, and endeavor to discharge them. 
The frenzy of finance in these modern days is only 
equalled by the fervor of philanthropy. It becomes 
increasingly harder, as the years go on, to estimate 
the number of millions which are poured out annually 
upon institutions of education and philanthropy. ‘‘Ri- 
chesse oblige,’ as some one has said, becomes the motto of 
the new chivalry, as ‘‘noblesse oblige” was once the motto 
of the old. And the motto is widely worn, too, and 
interpreted to mean a great variety of riches. It was 
only a few days since that a distinguished thinker and 
reformer expressed the fear lest the princely nature 
of modern giving might discourage the noble impulses 
of those who’can give but little. But as yet there has 
been no sign of this. The widow with her two poor 
mites, is still standing near the treasury. At the same 
time, too, the giving of one’s self, the element of personal 
service, steadily goes on. Never before was there so 
little disposition to ask, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Never before so keen a desire, so widely expressed, to 
be of use. Some one made the statement, the other 
day, that there were scores of men out near us here in 
the richest and proudest university in our land who were 
ready to give time and strength to any useful, social 
work that was presented to them. They stand in the 
very market-place of learning, waiting for employment 
in the vineyard of the Lord,—the vineyard of practical 
usefulness. And thus it is in hundreds of different ways. 
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I do not mean that we are perfect yet, or even dangerously 
near perfection. But I do think that this child of the 
Christmas spirit is growing, and gathering the strength 
of manhood. 


3. Once again, as Christianity helped to establish a 
new kingship,—the kingship of the human—and a new 
chivalry, the chivalry of service,—so it also meant a 
new peerage,—the peerage of the pure. As we look 
back now, our sight unhindered-by the mists of super- 
stition, we see how little Jesus himself had to say of 
doctrines and how much of deeds. His creed was the 
very simplest,—‘‘God and the human soul.” There 
was a power above men which he called the Father, a 
power within them which he knew to be divine. That 
was all! The rest was the one religion which is universal, 
—the religion of doing good. ‘To do to others as you 
would that they should do to you,—that was the whole 
of the Law of the Prophets,—in other words the entire 
Bible. 

It was years ago in Europe that a prince, or duke, 
among the reigning houses, established one of the greatest 
and most famous orders of knighthood that the world 
has ever known. None but the richest and the proudest 
and the purest-born—and they alone in limited numbers 
—were admitted to its honors and its privileges. It 
was the celebrated order of the ‘‘Golden Fleece.” Its 
symbol was a tiny lamb of gold, to be worn upon an 
ermine collar, and it bore the proud device, ‘‘Wealth, 
not servile labor.’ The knighthood of the ‘‘Golden 
Fleece”’ still lives, a limited and useless class. 

But Jesus gave the world a nobler, more enduring order, 
—the order of the Golden Rule. The poorest and the 
humblest of the world may enter it, provided they are 
pure and holy, the simplest, if they have the spirit of 
unselfish service. 

It is sometimes said—and deplored very often when 
declared—that Religion is declining, that beliefs are 
growing less, that churches become deserted, that faith 
has suffered a collapse. And this in part is true. But 
it is true more especially of the religion which cries 
“‘Lord”’ and ‘‘Lord,” and expects to be admitted straight- 
way to the kingdom. ‘The deeper religion, the truer 
religion, the religion which doeth the will, though doubt- 
ful of the doctrine, which works when it cannot worship, 
and which visits the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and keeps one’s self unspotted from the world,— 
this religion is growing year by year. It was never so 
manifest as to-day, never so active, never so wide- 
spread. And this is the religion which the Christmas 
season tends to foster and encourage. This is the child 
of the true,Christmas message,—and the child is growing, 
waxing strong in spirit, filled with wisdom. 

Moreover, does not all that I have said have its bearing 
in that one great feature; which to many people rightly 
forms the very essence of the message of this holy sea- 
son,—the feature of peace on earth, good will to men? 
If the child has been growing in these other respects, is 
he not also coming to his own as regards a final state of 
peace among the nations? Can any of us doubt it? In 
spite of lingering warfares, far away in distant lands, 
which all good men deplore, can we not see the develop- 
ments that are taking place? The armaments of the world 
may increase, but the spirit which deplores and heartily 
condemns their hideous use increased faster. The 
growth of -those very Christian principles that I have 
outlined,—the sacredness of human life, the chivalry 
of service, the knighthood of good works,—each of 
them alone, and all of them together contribute to the one 
great end. Yes, it is coming! Yes, with the opening 
years and circling centuries, it ever draws more near! 
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The time of earth’s deliverance from the curse of wretched, 
cruel war, is comparatively near at hand. ‘he heralds 
of the morn announce it. The very comet in the nightly 
skies of oppression and injustice guides our stumbling, 
wayward feet aright. That lovely and transcendent 
. dream, which was once no more than a helpless child in 
a lonely manger, is gathering strength and nearing full 
development. It will reign secure at last, and speak, 
no longer with persuasion, but authority, the great and 
holy word of peace. 


“Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the Immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Such is the spirit,—the spirit of sympathy and gen- 
erosity, of helpfulness, good will, and peace that was 
born into the world so long ago, and which has found 
so many times since then a new and genuine birth. 
These are the principles that sprang into life, budded 
forth in actions, and aroused the world to new ideas of 
right and duty. And the rebirth of this spirit in each and 
all of us is what we most should want to celebrate upon 
this gladdest day of all the year. The Christmas season, 
however it may find us, should never fail to leave us 
more conscious of the joy of service and the power of a 
holy and unselfish life; and, if it does this for us, then 
heaven is indeed more near, and angel choruses of peace- 
ful thought again make musical life’s sky. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good News. 


~CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Church and State. 


In the month of May, 1873, I arrived in Liverpool, 
on a steamer from Boston. I met immediately my old 
friend and assistant Rev. John Williams, who was then 
residing in Liverpool. 

He asked what he could do for us, and I told him that, 
as I left East Boston, I had been told of the death of a 
Boston woman in London, and that I wanted to find 
her aged mother. But I had to tell him that I did not 
know the married name of the daughter who had died. I 
said, ‘‘How can I find Mrs. XX., of whom all I know 
is that her daughter, who was an actress whose name 
I do not know, died four or five weeks ago in London?” 
Mr. Williams said, ‘‘That is all right.’”’ And, in fact, 
when I arrived in my hotel in London, a few days after, 
I found the address of the aged mother. 

What Williams had done was to send to one of our min- 
isters at large a note saying what was wanted. This 
gentleman knew the ropes, and found for me the address. 
The next day I saw my old lady, and I also saw the clergy- 
man of the particular territorial parish in which she 
lived. It was due to the system by which all London 
is divided into such territorial parishes that it had been 
possible to find her with such short delay. 

I am tempted to tell this story again, because I have 
just now read of the admirable system by which Dr. 
Patterson, the newly appointed vicar of the Roman 
Church in Boston, has kept his eye upon his own district 
in South Boston. Of that district, for which this gen- 
tleman made the Church of St. Vincent responsible, he or 
his assistants knew the names and homes of every resi- 
dent. It does not matter whether they are Jew or 
Gentile, whether they are bond or free, they belong to the 
district of St. Vincent, just as my Mrs. XX. belonged 
to the parish of St. Ann’s in London. 

In the prehistoric days of 1866, when we formed in 
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Boston the Suffolk Conference, our excellent friend, Rev. 
George L. Chaney, blocked out a similar system for the 
old Boston, the peninsula north of Roxbury. With a 
good deal of enthusiasm, fourteen or fifteen Unitarian 
churches, acting by their delegates in the Suffolk Con- 
ference, blocked out as many territorial districts which 
covered the whole region from Winnisimmet Ferry on 
the north, to Roxbury on the south. So far as we could 
we tried to shape the district, so that the particular 
meeting-house, say Bulfinch Street, the First Church, 
or the South Congregational, might be within the physical 
lines. I believe we could not do this always. What I 
know is that the South Congregational District was 
bounded on the north by Dover Street, on the west by 
Tremont Street, on the south by Newton Street, and on 
the east by the harbor. 

We did not pretend that we were going to cover these 
districts by our visitors as thoroughly as in a London 
parish a region would be watched over by its clergy, nor 
as the South Boston district of Dr. Patterson is watched 
over by him and by his various assistants. But we did 
hope that such a system might make it easier for persons 
interested in the relief of poverty, and might save many 
unnecessary steps. And we were not disappointed. 

I am fond of thinking that, if the Suffolk Conference 
had not ceased to exist, this convenient division of 
responsibility would have existed to this day. In truth, 
the very quiet and, therefore, very efficient system of the 
offices in Chardon Street carries out what is most desira- 
ble in such a system. At the same time it tempts one 
to ask whether in a large city like Boston we could not 
do more than we do in that direction. I am told that 
some approaches to a system of this sort have been 
made in Buffalo and in Pittsburg. The magnificent 
system of the Associated Charities in New York works 
on the same lines. 

What seems possible is the enlistment of the pride 
and energy of particular churches in a special visible 
province marked so definitely that everybody in that 
church shall feel a pride in its success and a mortification 
in its failure. If St. Ann’s Church undertook district 
A, and Bulfinch Street undertook B, and the Channing 
Church undertook C, and the Disciples undertook D, 
if from the infant class in the Sunday-school to the 
standing committee and the minister, every one felt 
an interest in that particular locality, should we not 
gain a good working force which does not now exist ? 

In the Suffolk Conference plan this supervision existed 
only as far as fourteen or fifteen Unitarian churches could 
exercise it. But in old Boston, north of Roxbury, there 
are nearly two hundred churches of different sects, which 
have been established long enough to have an honorable 
reputation, to have their own traditions, and to have 
well-organized officers. 

In Sybaris, as my friend Col. Ingham saw it, in the 
year 1871, the Nomos or district thus assigned to each 
church was so well known that, when you read of murder 
or starvation or suicide or scarlet fever in a particular 
district or Nomos, you knew which church had the 
oversight of that place. When you went down town 
in the morning if anything had happened amiss, you 
met some one who said: ‘‘I am sorry to see that a man 
killed himself in your Nomos last night. How did that 
happen?” Or, ‘‘I am sorry to see that some silver was 
stolen in your Nomos. How did that happen?” And 
by so simple an arrangement everybody found out every 
day that each one of us is his brother’s keeper, and that 
it is not until each man bears his brother’s burdens 
somewhere that he fulfils the law of Christ. 


Epwarp E. Hae. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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THE DAUGHTER OF JoRIc. By Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. Translated from the Italian 
by Charlotte Porter, Pietro Isola, and Alice 
Henry. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $1.50. 
—This story of love and supreme self-sacri- 
fice, put in dramatic form, represents the 
great Italian poet at his purest and best. It 
is set amid the primitive beliefs and tradi- 
tional customs,—a queer mingling of Chris- 
tian and pagan superstitions,—of which many 
traces yet remain in the villages of the 
Abruzzi. The principal character is Mila, 
popularly supposed to be a witch and a 
sinner. In truth she is a woman who suffers 
because of her independence of thought and 
her freedom from the ancient beliefs that 
enslave her neighbors. The dramatic scenes 
are developed with great power and beauty, 
culminating in an impressive tragedy of 
sacrifice. Miss Porter, who, as is evident 
from the introduction, must be held mainly 
responsible for this form of the translation, 
has succeeded to an unusual degree in re- 
taining the flexible variations of rhythm, 
the internal rhymes and assonances, by 
which d’Annunzio varied his verse to suit 
every phase of emotion. She is entirely 
tight when she says, in an appeal for a more 
varied form of verse than the iambic pentam- 
eters of English usage or the French 
Alexandrines, ‘‘The artifice side of verse has 
been so overemphasized by limitation to a 
form shut out from the thrill of an unex- 
pected cadence that audiences generally 
flee the infliction of sitting out a modern 
poetic drama.’’ Miss Porter’s attempt to 
reproduce d’ Annunzio’s flexibility—an 
attempt which is consistently and daringly 
sustained—is very interesting. Every such 
endeavor to give to American readers a 
better understanding of modern drama as it 
flourishes in other countries should be 
deliberately and thoughtfully encouraged. 
Hitherto there has been little opportunity 
to become acquainted with this play, for 
instance, unless one took it through the 
French translation, Thorough search in 
Boston’s foreign bookstores failed to reveal 
an Italian copy of it. This English version 
is brought out in dignified, attractive form. 
It contains a portrait of d’Annunzio and 
pictures from the Italian production of the 
play. The pictures, however, might easily 
have been spared. 


MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
Second Series. By Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25 net.—To show in seven or eight min- 
utes some phase of the religious life, to 
make religion seem at once rational and 
desirable, to say something vital, felicitous, 
and memorable, and that to an audience of 
young fellows, we will say, between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five (in one way, a 
most difficult audience to reach),—this was 
the problem that must have faced Dr. Pea- 
body for all these many mornings in the 
College Chapel. It is enough to say that 
he has proved himself entirely adequate 
to that most delicate task. In reading these 
seventy-three addressés, we have noted those 
in which there was something particularly 
felicitous, some peculiarly happy elucidation 
of a text,—or rather a subject most happily, 
and perhaps, unexpectedly, drawn from a 
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text,—something, it may be, approaching 
the exactness of a definition, some bit of 
specially wise counsel. When we closed the 
volume, we found that we wanted to quote 
from almost every one of these addresses. 
We should say that Prof. Peabody’s special 
gift, at least as here evinced,—though indeed 
it marks all his public utterance,—is his 
power of keen insight into perhaps slightly 
obscure, or at least not generally noted, 
truths,—the gift of being able to see a side 
of truth that too often escapes most of us— 
getting the very wisest thought out of it, 
and then stating it in most felicitous form, 
often, indeed, in a memorable phrase. Cer- 
tainly no minister of our household of faith 
can surpass him, few equal him in this happy 
power of condensation, of bringing the pure 
gold out of what at first might seem inferior 
metal. Few have the charm of such polished 
and finished utterance, scholarly, wise, ap- 
parently calm enough, but really glowing 
with an intense white heat. If any young 
man failed to be impressed by what he 
heard in those morning talks in the chapel, 
certainly it was not the fault of the speaker. 
But surely we must believe that many were 
profoundly stirred and helped by these 
addresses. Young men, with all their 
faults, are quick to accept what is vital and 
true, and will respond at first with the mind, 
and then with the heart. And just here, 
perhaps, is the extraordinary merit of Prof. 
Peabody’s work. ‘The Christianity he pre- 
sents, as in his last so beautiful address, 
is a comprehensive religion. ‘Religion is 
not a province, but an empire.” And, 
again, in his talk on Symmetry: ‘The 
Christian ideal is not of negation, but of ap- 
preciation, not of emptiness, but of fulness, 
not of deformity, but of symmetry.’’ It is 
to the whole man, then, that these short talks 
are addressed; they show how reasonable, 
how good, and how possibly beautiful the 
religious life can be. It is the speech of a 
man thoroughly convinced that life without 
God is a poor, sad thing; with the joy of 
one who has known at first hand “the 
beatific vision,’ who then, with a rare charm 
won from the truest culture gladly passes 
on something of its rapture and its immense 
satisfactions. 


SomE NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF War. By 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Boston: Little, 
Brown &Co. $1.50 net.—The world of those 
who think about the question at all is divided 
into the two classes,—those who believe in 
peace at any price, and those who believe that 
sometimes war is a necessity. ‘he first 
class denounces all war as murder, and the 
spirit which would justify it as inhuman and 
sinful. The others refuse to advocate peace 
at any price, and among them we may class, 
together with the writers in this volume, the 
venerable A. K. Smiley, the leader in the 
movement for arbitration at Lake Mohonk. 
The justification of war adduced in this 
volume is based upon what are claimed to 
be facts of human nature and the exigencies 
of human society. It is claimed that the 
fighting spirit properly directed is not and 
cannot, at present, be wholly controlled by 
law; that for some time to come the world 
must be prepared to suppress by force, if 
necessary, the lawless nations and tribes 
that would, if not opposed by force, make 
others the victims of their rapacity. These 
essays are wyitten by Capt, Mahan, Mr, 
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Pritchett, recently president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Julian 
S. Corbett, lecturer in history in the Naval 
War Course. ‘Their arguments will not please 
nor convince the advocates of peace at any 
price; but they probably represent the senti- 
ments of the average man, and show why 
there is hesitation and delay in the peace 
movement. The writer remembers a con~- 
versation between two theologians during 
the Civil War. It was a time of discourage- 
ment when the slaughter on both sides had 
been appalling. “One of them said, “TI 
cannot bring- myself to believe that all this 
bloodshed is in accordance with the Chris- 
tian religion.’”’ ‘‘Then,” said the other in 
an outburst of wrath, ‘‘so much the worse 
for the Christian religion,” which, he said, 
had trained him and had brought him to the 
place where, in obedience to his conscience, 
he could do nothing but support the govern- 
ment and assist in carrying on the war. The 
arguments are calmly stated and are worthy 
the attention of all intelligent thinkers. 


Days Orr. By Henry Van Dyke. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.— 
“You and I have many pleasant memories, 
little pictures and stories. Suppose that I 
should write some of them down, purely in a 
descriptive and narrative way, without 
committing myself to any opinion as to their 
morality, and suppose that a few of your 
opinions and prejudices, briefly expressed, 
were interspersed in the form of chapters to 
be skipped; would a book like that symbolize 
and illustrate the true inwardness of a day 
off?” That a book like that is worth while the 
readers of Dr. Van Dyke’s delightful chapters 
will be quick to admit. The chapters are 
dedicated to Grover Cleveland as a good 
fisherman, and there is more than one good 
fishing story here to make the dedication 
appropriate. One of the best is that of a 
man who on the morning of his wedding day 
chases a salmon until he is too late for the 
wedding, and finds that his victory has cost 
hima bride. It may be said that he accepts 
his dismissal philosophically, as one of the 
things that cannot be helped. But there is 
much more to be enjoyed in these musings 
and stories than stories of fishing exploits, 
—gentle satire, kindly reflections on life in 
general, nature studies from the point of view 
of one who loves also ‘his brother men, and 
even quiet wisdom touching the art of leay- 
ing off, whether in sermons, stories, or life 
itself. Dr. Van Dyke’s friendly, frank style 
of writing seems always to take his reader 
into his personal confidence and make him a 
companion. 


Pau. By the late Prof. Dr. W. Wrede 
of Breslau. Translated by Edward Lummis, 
M.A., with preface by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., D.Litt. London: Philip Green, 5 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. pp. xvi, 182.— 
Wrede’s Paul is a masterpiece of characteri- 
zation, and in this admirable translation it 
will be read with keen interest by all who en- 
joy the portrayal of a personality by a literary 
artist. It cannot be said that it will be read 
with enjoyment by those with whom every 
trait of the apostle has evoked an habitual 
reverence and admiration, Conventionality 
of attitude is here entirely abandoned; and, 
although there is admiration and sympathy, 
the living, breathing, ardent man is por- 
trayed with all the traits that verge on fault 
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or foible. Unquestionably the artist’s de- 
lineation at times over-accentuates with the 
danger of distorted effect. What many feel 
to be the exhibition of Paul’s fine and delicate 
tact in the letter to Philemon or in 2 Cor. 
viii. and ix. is here conceived as an adept 
power in working on the wills of others, for 
which “‘calculation is too coarse a word.” 
Similarly the practical and fervent religion 
of Paul is here thrown somewhat into the 
background by Paul’s theology. The theol- 
ogy is presented in a striking, original, mas- 
‘terly fashion which makes all other exposi- 
tions seem tame, lifeless, and obscure. Brief 
as it is, the hook is an important contribu- 
tion to New Testament theology, On the 
whole, however, Paul’s forms of conception 
are emphasized in disproportion to his en- 
thusiasm for that Christian life in which Paul 
Was one with Jesus. For this disproportion 
there is a sufficient reason, Wrede was in- 
sistent on seeing Paul as the second founder 
of Christianity, as one who remoulded the 
new religion and laid its foundation in ele- 
ments that belong to a mythological concep- 
tion. Wrede was concerned with the alterna- 
tive, Jesus or Paul, and was suggesting that 
modern theology must more frankly surrender 
Paul. The power and vitality of this book 
will make a deep impression and provoke 
discussion. 


O_p PATHS AND LEGENDS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND BorpErR. By Katharine M. Ab- 
bott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50 net.—This book is remarkable for 
several things, such as the beauty and variety 
of the illustrations, the marks of painstak- 
ing and industry both in gathering traditions 
and cataloguing the landmarks of the dif- 
ferent places noticed, and the fine discrimina- 
tion shown in the selection of the persons and 
places to be noticed. There are people 
scattered all over the United States to whom 
this book will bring welcome reminiscences 
and memorials of the old home in Connecti- 
cut and along the western borders of Massa- 
chusetts. For Western readers, who are 
not familiar with the traditions of New 
England, this record, with the beautiful 
illustrations accompanying it, would be a 
revelation of the spirit of the good old colony 
times, and, taken as a guide-book for sum- 
mer recreation, would be invaluable. The 
history of Puritan New England has never 
been properly written or properly read 
because the narrowness and bigotry of a 
majority of the people, and especially of 
those who were ministers and magistrates 
under the old dispensation, has been taken 
as typical: but the good taste and judg- 
ment displayed by the men and women of 
the eighteenth century in the building and 
ornamentation of their homes, in the choice 
or construction of the hand-made furniture, 
and in the many other things which pertain 
to the ordering of the gentle life, show that 
there was abroad a spirit quite unlike and 
indifferent to the narrowness and bigotry 
of some theologians and magistrates. The 
gentler aspects of life are presented in this 
book, as, indeed, they must be in any fair 
account of that which lends dignity and in- 
terest to the homes and haunts of the colo- 
nists whose possessions remain to excite the 
interest and admiration of artists and col- 
lectors of antiques which are prized for their 
elegance and beauty. 
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THE INFINITE AFFECTION. By Charles S. 
Macfarland. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
This is a restatement, in fairly broad and 
comprehensive shape, of some of the old 
truths of the religious life. The writer 
modestly claims that ‘‘it sets forth, at the 
close of his first pastorate, the theology of a 
young man who has hospitably submitted 
himself to what is termed ‘modern thought.’” 
We must say that the result is, on the whole, 
a good one. ‘The conclusions as to the na- 
ture of God, the place of man in the universe, 
and the person of Christ are familiar to us 
through the declarations of the pulpits and 
the press of Liberal Congregationalists. As 
good an illustration as is needed of the kind 
of teaching which prevails is to be found in 
the following passage: ‘‘ Will there be a judg- 
ment? It is—now. Science dares to state 
it for us in appalling terms, It is called the 
survival of the fittest, correspondence to 
environment. . . . Judgment is but another 
way of stating the law of the survival of the 
morally fit, of correspondence to divine en- 
vironment. . . . The doctrine of divine judg- 
ment is the simplest and most apparent of 
all truths, It is that every man is free to go 
as he wills, and that he will go where he goes. 
He is his own witness and his own judge.” 
Unitarians have long been familiar with 
kindred restatements of the old truth, and 
will hardly find fault with such an announce- 
ment of the sure working of the ethical law. 


Iraty, THE Macic Lanp. By Lillian 
Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 
net.—Miss Whiting seems sometimes to dwell 
in a land apart. When she writes a book, 
she calls to her aid spells and talismans. 
Her books are The Magic Land and The 
Land of Enchantment, and even the expe- 
riences of daily life are to be lived in The 
World Beautiful, Her quick welcome for 
the beautiful and the good, her generous 
enthusiasm for her friends, the inclusiveness 
of her sympathies, and the readiness of her 
response to appeals from the outer world of 
beauty or the inner world of emotion have 
given her books a charm that is not always 
understood by the critic. She writes of 
Rome and Naples and Venice, as she sees 
them, stirred now by reminiscence or 
reflections that lead her into unexpected 
paths and now studying the masterpieces 
of art that have drawn pilgrims and wor- 
shippers for generations. The chapter on 
Vittoria Colonna is written con amore, and 
in it the various threads of history, tra- 
dition, and literary fancy are drawn together 
into a golden strand which brightens the 
dusty tapestry of the times in which she 
lived. The entire book is full of enjoyment 
and sunshine, 


THE ConveRT. By Elizabeth Robins. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
—The presence of Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson 
in America, and her explanations of the 
position taken by the equal suffragists of 
England, lends additional interest to the 
subject of this novel, which, however, needs 
no extraneous support. Miss Robins has 
succeeded in writing a novel without a hero, 
and she has made it a vigorous and inter- 
esting book. The gradually awakened inter- 
est of Vida Levering in the women’s move- 
ment, her devotion to its aims, her reluctant 
approval of its present methods, together 


with the complications that appear to open! 
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up her hidden past, are the substance out 
of which a vividly eager appeal for the 
political enfranchisement of woman is woven. 
It has, of course, been evident almost from 
the beginning that the movement in England 
has been only partially comprehended in 
this country. This novel presents one side 
of it, without slurring the disagreeable 
features which have not always been easily 
explicable here. It is an eloquent and 
stirring appeal, in which the London of 
to-day is incidentally pictured with a vigor 
and apparent realism seldom attained. 


Davip LippEy. By Fannie H. Eckstorm, 
Boston; The American Unitarian Association. 
60 cents net.—David Libbey, Penobscot 
woodsman and river driver, was perhaps the 
foremost hunter in the State of Maine. In 
the story of the home into which he was born 
there is evidence enough of intellectual 
refinement in the life of Maine pioneers 
eighty years ago. Simple as were the sur- 
roundings and practical as was his hard 
work, there were place and time in his life 
for happiness, romance, hard thinking, and 
genuine culture. At the age of seventy-six 
he died, still at his hunting, shot by a boy 
who mistook him for a deer. ‘‘He never 
realized,” says his biographer, ‘“‘that at 
six and seventy a man is beginning to age 
and to lose his grip on manly pastimes.” 
Such a story well deserves its place in the 
series of books on True American Types, in 
which is included President Eliot’s tribute 
to John Gilley and John Chadwick’s records 
of his father. Its interest and significance 
are well brought out by the writer who has 
let Libbey speak for himself often, through 
brief entries in his diaries. 


SONGS OF THE AVERAGE Man. By Sam 
Walter Foss. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.20 net.—Mr. Foss writes 
with cheerful optimism and abundant 
humor. He gives us words of serious counsel, 
but he points them with a jest or an apt 
illustration from common life that relieves 
the seriousness and keeps them in memory. 
Such a poem as ‘‘Two Gods” shows that he 
can write of deep matters when he chooses, 
and write nobly; but the characteristic note 
of his poetry is its honest, homely, generous, 
lovable simplicity of thought and language. 
Probably not a poet in the country has been 
more successful in touching the fancy of 
those people who, as a general rule, say that 
they do not care for poetry. Wherever his 
verses go, fhey help on the good things in 
character and life. They make for sweeter 
home living, for more natural expression of 
purpose and duty, for saner thought. May 
his poems go far and carry encouragement 
and pleasure to many! The book is at- 
tractively bound and boxed, entirely suitable 
for Christmas gifts inside and out 


THe NortH ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By Bernard Berenson. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Mr. 
Berenson’s reputation as a scholarly critic 
of art was made long since. He knows his 
Italy well and his old painters even better, 
The literature of art has gained much by 
his expositions, and the series of books on 
the Italian Renaissance, of which this is 
the fourth, cover his subjects with patience, 
careful investigation, and interesting com- 
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ment. Nearly half this book consists of an 
index to the works of the principal North 
Italian painters, with attributions not based 
on official catalogues and often at variance 
with them, Mr. Berenson plans every few 
years to revise the lists, which are incomplete, 
since he takes nothing on the authority of 
others. Many scores of pictures are not 
here included because he has not seen them 
himself and can therefore guarantee neither 
their authenticity nor their actual presence 
in the places indicated. 


THE NETHER MILLSTONE. By Fred M. 
White. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Plots and counterplots form the 
substance of this exciting novel. When Sir 
Ralph Dashwood returns to England to take 
possession of his inherited estates and for- 
tune, he finds a Richmond already in the 
field, whose pretensions, intrinsically shal- 
low, serve to produce a delightfully compli- 
cated plot. Why Sir Ralph chooses to hold 
his own!claim in abeyance and let the pre- 
tender play out his game to the bitter end 
is the secret which the book itself must ex- 
plain. That with it is entangled the love 
affair of the rightful heir and the happiness of 
other personages in the drama hardly needs 
to be said, but the process through which 
justice is finally reached and happiness is 
attained contains many surprises. 


THE WOMAN IN THE RAIN, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Arthur Stringer. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co,—Mr. Stringer’s poetry 
has lyrical charm, He is sensitively re- 
sponsive to the value of musical cadences and 
felicitous phrasing, and he has also a sincerity 
of thought and a genuine human sympathy 
that appeals to readers who look for meaning 
as well as music in their poetry. The poem 
from which the book takes its name is by no 
means one of the most agreeable or the most 
important, nor does it come first in the col- 
lection. Half the volume belongs to “‘Sap- 
pho in Leucadia,’’ a dramatic poem, which, 
in shorter form, was published in London four 
years ago, and which exhibits the ability 
of its writer in what may later prove to be the 
most significant phase of his poetic work. 


AxBBIE ANN. By George Madden Martin. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 
—“They’ve got a tempestuous, stormy road 
to travel, I’ve al’ays noticed—red-heads 
have,” remarked Martha. And Abbie Ann 
was a red-head. Her road led through 
pleasant places sometimes, however, and her 
temper was not very bad after all. Her 
story tells why she had to go away to school, 
—an exciting adventure was the last straw 
that outweighed forbearance,—and pict- 
ures the school, her companions, and some 
discoveries and adventures that awaited 
her in the new home, Abbie Ann is by no 
means a second Emmy Lou; but her emo- 
tions, her perplexities, and her achievements 
are well worth reading about. The story 
is intended for children. 


Tse Luck oF THE DUDLEY GRAHAMS. By 
Alice Calhoun Haines. New York: Henry 
Holt &Co. $1.50.—This is a story of the sort 
that promises to be perennially popular, in 
which a family of happy, healthy, inventive, 
bright children make the best of restricted 
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conditions and proyec themselves masters 
of circumstance. In the beginning the 
Dudley Grahams keep a boarding house, 
knowing all the time that, if only a certain 
“Dump-cart Contract” could be found, their 
need for economy would have passed. Be- 
fore that much-desired event happens, they 
have plenty of time for exercising their in- 
genuity in making the most of life, and the 
story of their experiences tells us a tale of 
variety and entertainment, 


Susan CLEGG AND A MAN IN THE HOUSE. 
By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50.—Susan Clegg has become a 
public character. ‘This is the third volume 
which chronicles her extraordinary flights 
of gossip and her spicy comments on things 
in general. One must not take too much 
of the book at a time, and, if the chapters are 
read aloud to a sympathetic audience, they 
are about twice as good as they can be 
otherwise. Susan does not hesitate to speak 
out whatever is in her mind, and sometimes 
one wishes that she would say a little less; 
but the book is cleverly written, and Susan’s 
sayings are becoming household words in 
many a fun-loving family. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MAKE-BELIEVES. By 
Tom Gallon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The story of this make-believe cruise 
by make-believe people and their funny 
adventures on a make-believe island is a 
prolonged comedy that sometimes approaches 
farce. That very prosaic personages are 
mixed up in it is only to be expected in a 
world where people generally have the solid 
facts of life thrust upon their consciousness, 
whether they will or not. Such realities 
as love, simple happiness, and honest en- 
deavor survive, however, all the fancies and 
follies; and the tale of these various mis- 
understandings and deceptions does not lack 
animation nor interest. 


THE ‘TURNPIKE Lapy. By Sarah N. 
Cleghorn. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
The importance of this story rests in its 
delineation of pre-revolutionary life in a 
Vermont village. Naomi, the principal char- 
acter, develops from childhood with typical 
New England independence. She _ inter- 
ests herself in the romances of others, but 
fails to consider marriage a bounden neces- 
sity for women. Her own romance, long 
unexpected, .comes before it is too late, 
however, and it fits in well with the maidenly 
years that preceded it. The old customs 
are illustrated, and the early mode of speech 
is carefully reproduced. 


Rut ERSKINE’s Son. By Pansy, Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee’ & Shepard Co. $1.50.— 
Ruth Erskine, one of the Four Girls at 
Chautauqua, is shown in this book as mother 
and grandmother. Her principles have not 
changed, and she has the good fortune to 
bring up her boy as she plans, indifferent to 
the temptations—as she considers them— 
of cards, dancing, and the theatre. The 
book is deeply religious in tone, as one would 
know from the character of all this writer’s 
books; but it has also an unexpected plot, 
varied incidents, and interesting situa- 
tions. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Ruth McEnery Stuart’s pretty story, 
The Woman’s Exchange, is reprinted as a 
holiday book in what is called The Forget- 
Me-Not Edition, appropriately illustrated 
and decorated. ‘This is one of her best 
Southern stories, and deserves to take on a 
fresh lease of life. (Harper & Brothers, 
$1.25.) 


Our Litile Brazilian Cousin is a late ad-— 
dition to the Little Cousin Series, which now — 
numbers thirty-five volumes. Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulet is the writer, and she has 
succeeded in making the life of a Brazilian 
boy picturesque yet realistic for his northern 
cousins. IL, C. Page & Co. are the publishers. 
The books of this series are sold for 60 cents 
each, 


The Legend of the Bleeding Heart is one of 
the tales that Annie Fellows Johnston has 
incorporated into her longer stories, and it 
is issued now by her publishers, L. C. Page 
& Co., as a slender booklet. The duty of 
gratitude is the central thought, and it is 
emphasized by the story of the flowers that 
should remind one of forgotten friends and 
benefactors. The meaning of Mrs. John- 
ston’s legends are never obvious from the 
start, but have the worth of unexpectedness, 
in substance or outcome. 


Poor Richard Jr.’s Almanac is reprinted 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Philadel- 
phia by Henry Altemus Company. Thisisa 
combination of shrewd philosophy and twen- 
tieth-century similes, that often recalls 
Poor Richard Senior and yet is whimsically 
different. ‘Money makes the mare go and 
the auto makes the money go.” ‘“‘Some- 
times the son of a rich man is small enough 
to get through the eye of a needle.” ‘The 
proof of the home is in the nursery.” 


Doggerel Dodgers Designed for Den Decora- 
tion is the alliterative title under which 
Albertine Randall Wheelan has grouped and 
partially described half a dozen humorous 
pictures, done in color, “For it’s always 
fair weather when good fellows get together” 
is the motto which accompanies the picture 
of three merry dogs, appropriately decorated. 
Others exemplify puns, better or worse, all 
significant of the holiday season. The set 
costs a dollar and a half, and may be had from 
the publishers, Paul Elder & Co. of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. 


Rhymes and Stories is the first volume of a 
series to be published by Ginn & Co. under 
the general title, “‘The Open Road Library _ 
of General Literature.” The object is to 
provide a consecutive course of reading on 
the lines of children’s interests and the re- 
quirements for their mental equipment. 
Fairy and folk-lore, myth and legend, history 
and story, exploration and invention, science 
and nature, travel and biography will all _ 
be represented. Half the present volume — 
is given to familiar rhymes, half to stories _ 
which are the product of folk-lore peareiae 
to the people. 


The Social Work of the Church is the ti 
of the bi-monthly issue of the annals of th 
American Academy of Political and 
Science. It contains a dozen articles wri 
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by ministers and others concerning the actual 
and possible relations between the various 
churches and the social and philanthropic 
work going on in the community. It is well 
worth the attention of all who are inter- 
ested both in the church and the world which 
lies around it, and may be had by addressing 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 36th Street and Woodland Avenue 
Philadelphia. (Price $1.) 


A new edition of Clinton Scollard’s A 
Boy's Book of Rhymes, published by George 
William Browning of Clinton, N.Y., gives 
opportunity for a good word concerning 
these natural, wholesome verses. A director 
of the graded schools of Milwaukee has said 
that Mr. Scollard’s poems have been more 
used in the schools of that city than those 
of any other poet, and it was recommended 
that they be employed by all teachers of 
English in the lower grades. They recog- 
nize, as many rhymes for children do not, 
the imaginative capabilities of the boy and 
girl who betray their thoughts seldom. 


Days before History is a picture of the life 
of primitive man, put in story form by H. R. 
Hall and published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Tig, the son of Garff and Gofa, is 
an early Aryan, who lives in a pit dwelling, 
wears a sack and belt, feasts and starves 
alternately, and thinks himself a man only 
when he receives his flint battle-axe and 
dagger. It is a good thing for a child to be 
mentally transported to the age when the 
problems of life were the tasks of economic 
existence, food, shelter, and clothing. It 
stimulates the imagination, and shows him 
the arts and sciences in their primitive 
beginnings. : 


Among the clever novels of thé season 
must be reckoned Gret: the Story of a Pagan, 
into which the writer, Beatrice Mantle, has 
put dramatic vigor, picturesque characters 
and setting, and a delightful freshness of 
spirit. Gret is as unusual as her name, 
or nickname. She is a born heroine, fear- 
less, true-hearted, dominant, and the story 
of her life, shown to us from her childhood, 
unfolds with unusual interest. If Gret had 
her -disappointments, she had also her 
triumphs, and, if the ending is not all the 
romantic reader might desire, it is true to 
Gret’s character and true to life itself. 
(The Century Company, $1.50.) 


Laura E. Poulson has translated from the 
Norwegian of Hans Aanrud the pretty story 
of Lisbeth Longjrock. The preface explains 
that Aanrud’s short stories are considered 
by his countrymen to belong to the best 
pictures of Norwegian life that have been pro- 
duced by the younger writers of Norway. 
They are generally concerned with peasant 
character, and little Lisbeth, milkmaid, is 
a good example of the peasant child. While 
translating the book, Miss Poulson was living 
in the region where the scenes of the story 
are laid and had the benefit of local ac- 
quaintance with the customs referred to 
and the terms used. The translation is 
published by Ginn & Co. 


Two new books in the Hour-glass Series 
are The Emancipation of Miss Susana, by 
Margaret Hannis, and The Czar’s Gijt, by 
William Ordway Partridge. The’former is 
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the story of a spinster’s attempt to present 
herself before friends and neighbors as a 
married woman, an attempt which ended 
with the acquisition of a living husband 
instead of pretended grief for the loss of a 
fictitious one. In some respects the story 
is not unlike The Transfiguration of Muss 
Philura. Mr. Partridge’s book is a tender 
story about a little wood-carver in Russia, 
whose father and brother went the long 
journey to Siberia. Seven of these enter- 
taining novelettes have now appeared. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, 40 cents net.) 


Now that Mr. Ferris Greenslet has made 
a study of Longfellow’s sonnets and collected 
them into a single small volume, one wonders 
inevitably that it has never been done before, 
so plainly do they illustrate, in this form, 
the height to which, as a writer of sonnets, 
Longfellow attained. Thus arranged they 
drop into three natural divisions:—sonnets 
of personal feeling and friendship, sonnets 
of nature, and sonnets in which the inspira- 
tion came through the life of letters. It is 
interesting to read Mr. Greenslet’s con- 
clusion: ‘‘Longfellow’s work in this kind 
is upon a more even and a higher level than 
any other similar body of sonnets that can 
readily be found. ‘There is no single sonnet 
so fine and memorable as many of Shake- 
speare’s, as a few of Milton’s and Words- 
worth’s, and as sundry other fortunate 
sonnets by other hands that are among the 
choicest treasures of English poetry..... 
Yet their average is incomparably high.” 
They are published in a délightful little book 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (75 cents.) 


The Country Christmas, by Frances Mar- 
garet Fox, is a bright and funny story of the 
Mulvaney family, who manage, under extra- 
ordinary difficulties, to move out into the 
country in time to put themselves in readi- 
ness for a wonderful Christmas. The young 
Mulvaneys remind one of the children who 
provide most of the fun in The Birds’ Christ- 
mas Carol, Stubbins, with his fascinating 
lisp and his conviction that pigs in the 
country run wild ‘‘for any kid to catch,” 
will add to the Christmas mirth of all who 
read the story. The book is one of the Cosy 
Corner Series, published by L. C. Page & 
Co. Another interesting book in the same 
series is The Young Acadian; or, The Raid 
from Beauséjour, by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
The events of the story take place just before 
the expulsion of the Acadians, It is an ex- 
citing tale, and Mr. Roberts has put into it 
something of his love for Canada and his 
interest in Canadian history. The book first 
appeared some thirteen years ago; but it 
deserves this new form, and may be con- 
sidered one of the best of a good series of 
which the separate volumes sell for 50 cents. 


Prof. Mary Putnam Jacobi is chiefly re- 
membered, of course, as a physician and 
medical professor. That she might have 
been successful in literature, had not her 
interest in medicine dominated her life, 
this book, Stories and Sketches, is sufficient 
evidence. It consists of eight stories and 
articles that appeared, two in the Aftlan- 
tic Monthly, five in Putnam’s Magazine, and 
one in Scribner's. Of the last of these 
Richard Watson Gilder wrote in 1871 that 
it was one of the best magazine articles he 
had ever read. This was in her twenty-ninth 
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year, the same year in which she graduated 
from l’Ecole de Médecine and decided to con- 
centrate herself entirely on scientific and 
professional work, turning her back there- 
after on literary pursuits. These are re- 
markable -articles when one thinks of them 
as the work of a young woman, contributor 
to the Adlantic Monthly when she was seven- 
teen years of age. The volume is pub- 
lished partly for its intrinsic interest, but 
also as a memorial to ‘‘the life of an earnest 
worker, the activity of whose intellect could 
not be entirely restricted within the channels 
of her chosen profession.” 


Small, Maynard & Co. are the publishers 
of John B. Tabb’s latest collection of verse, 
Quips and Quiddits. In a few verses offered 
by way of introduction Mr. Tabb ‘‘ gets even 
with his critics” with some clever rhymes. 
That he does not hesitate to hit hard the 
following is witness,—a poem entitled, 
“Catnip ?’— 


The Critic did not like the food, 
But found it stale and flabby; 

Yet strange to say, no other chewed 
So hard the hapless Tabby. 


It had a poet of its own, 
But undertook to gild her— 

A thing, as well they might have known, 
That ultimately killed her. 

And such had been poor Tabby’s fate 
But that some power divine 

Led it by underestimate 
To take one life for nine. 


Both rhymes and illustrations are amus- 
ing. They are not scornful of puns, and 
there are some very bad—ergo good—ones 
here. Father Tabb’s wit flashes round in- 
significant subjects but it elicits sparks. His 
other books are, of course, in serious vein, 
and it is interesting to see this side of one 
who has written of deep topics, and whose 
life is devoted to religious pursuits. 


Books Received. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Tales of Troy and Greece. By Andrew Lang. $1.50 net. 
From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Sorceress of Rome. By Nathan Gallizier. $1.50. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 
The Ibsen Secret. By Jennette Lee. $1.25 net. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Caspar René 


Gregory. $2.50 net. 

The Natural History of the Ten Commandments. By 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 50 cents net. 

The Creed of Jesus and Other Sermons. By Henry 


Sloane Coffin. $1 net. 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., 
D $1 net. 


FREE FOR CHRISTMAS. Gold Fish or Blue 
Fish that acts alive, or card, with Blue Cat Book. 
Artistic. Illustrated. 25 cents. Allshine Bookshop, 
23 R1, Richmond, Va. 


JUST FOR TO-DAY 
CALENDAR FOR 1908 _ Stections of tnx 


tions from the great leaders of thought. A word of 
encouragement for every day inthe year. Attractive 
in design. Price 50 cents. On sale, H. H. Carter 
& Co., 5 Ashburton Place, Edw. E. Clark, 41 West 
Street Boston or sent postpaid, 

E. A. Hall & Co.. Publishers, Greenfield, Mass. 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 


By Frances S. Howe 
Private sale only. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. 
‘ ress Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, 
ass. 
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The Home, 
Nuts to Crack. 


In autumn there are nuts to crack 
Of every size and kind, 
Hazlenuts and hickory, 
And chestnuts you will find; 
And, if around the nursery fire 
You sit and crack and eat, 
And joke and spin a merry yarn, 
*Tis happiness complete. 


But there are other nuts to crack, 
Quite different, you’ll find, 
From hazelnuts or hickory, 
Or any other kind. 
Geography, Arithmetic, 
These nuts are hard indeed, 
And Spelling is another nut, 
And there’s to write and read. 


And History and Grammar, all 
These nuts are good to eat; 
Though hard to crack, you’ll find in each 
A kernel sound and sweet. . 
Indeed a bag of nuts is hid 
Behind each school-room door; 
Be sure you’ve cracked them, every one, 
Before you ask for more. 
—Children’s Magazine. 
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The Christmas Cookies. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


There was just one year’s difference in 
their ages. As Philip, the younger, ex- 
plained eagerly, that was only three hundred 
and sixty- -five days. But, when David told 
the story, he said, ‘““Why, a year’s three 
hundred and sixty-five whole days.” 

Furthermore, when they stood in bare- 
footed anxiety against the door to be 
measured, there was now the difference of 
just one inch in their heights, Of this one 
inch Philip was justly proud. Not so very 
long ago it had been two inches. 

Except for the inch more of David than of 
Philip, the two little Cooks were as exactly 
alike as two peasin a pod. They were both 
brown-haired, brown-eyed, and brown- 
skinned, Both wore brown suits, brown 
ties, brown stockings, and brown shoes, Add 
to these facts that they both came on the 23d 
of December, that they were the only little 
folk in two big families, and that they were 
just about as sweet as two such small boys 
possibly could be, then you will understand 
at once why, to all the relatives on both sides 
and to everybody else who knew them at all, 
they were ‘‘the Christmas Cookies.” 

To everybody? No. Away up in the 
hills of Northern New York lived two queer 
old great-aunts. Years ago they had helped 
bring up a certain brown-haired, brown-eyed 
youngster who was now a big, jolly, brown- 
bearded man,—the father of the Christmas 
Cookies. To these old aunts their nephew 
David’s boys were David and Philip. They 
had never heard of the Christmas Cookies. 

In fact, they had never even seen their 
great-nephews. But for several years at 
Christmas time Aunt Lois or Aunt Eunice 
had written to their nephew, “Do bring 
your boys to see us this year,’ 

The Christmas that made David nine and 
Philip eight, father said to mother, “Just 
get the Christmas Cookies ready, Emily, will 
you? I’m going to send them up to visit 
their great-aunts. I'll put them on the train, 
and old John can meet them at Saybrooke, 
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I want them to have a real country Christmas 
for once. You write Aunt Lois.’’- 

A few days later a letter from mother 
found its way up, up, up, the winding hill- 
road to the great-aunts’ farm-house. 

Aunt Lois put on her spectacles and irae 
aloud :— 

“Instead of any other gift, we’re going to 
send you the Christmas Cookies this year. 
I will pack them up, and we'll get them off 
on the 1o train Wednesday morning, the 
24th. They’ll reach Saybrooke some time 
that afternoon,—in time for your supper 
anyway. Of course you'll have old John 
meet them, I hope they’ll be good, and 
that you'll enjoy them as much as we do.” 

“Christmas Cookies,” exclaimed Aunt 
Eunice peering over Aunt Lois’s shoulder. 
“Well, that’s kind of nephew David’s wife.” 

“JT don’t want to say a word I-shouldn’t,” 
said Aunt Lois, still studying the letter, 
“but it does seem as if I must ha’ read it 
wrong someway. Don’t it seem sort 0’ 
strange to you, Eunice, that David’s wife 
should send cookies to us away off here?” 

“Maybe she’s got an extra good recipe,” 
said Aunt Eunice. ‘‘It reads plain enough— 
Christmas Cookies,’ 

“TY sh’ think she’d send cookies by mail,’’ 
said Aunt Lois. ‘‘And it does seem queer 
to think o’ John’s meeting them. However, 
he can go over to Saybrooke horseback just 
as well as not.” 

Supper in the old farm-house was ready. 
In the centre of the well-spread table a big 
quaint, blue plate waited for the coming of 
the Christmas Cookies. 

In her window Aunt Eunice knitted briskly 
on a small red mitten, and kept an eye 
meanwhile on the road. In her window 
Aunt Lois knitted just as briskly on a small 
blue mitten, and kept both eyes on the road. 

Suddenly she dropped her work. ‘‘I hear 
Sampson,” she said. . 

Aunt Eunice nodded. Both stood up to 
watch. Then into view came the old horse, 
and on his back—the boy in front clinging to 
the gray mane, and the boy behind clinging 
to the boy in front—rode two small, brown- 
coated, brown-capped, brown-mittened, 
brown-shod youngsters. Behind Sampson 
came old John tugging a dress-suit case. 

“Sakes alive!” cried both great-aunts in 
a flutter of surprised excitement. And they 
reached the door just as Sampson came up 
with his load. 

“Why, it’s little David,’ 
Eunice helping him down. 

“And Philip,” cried Aunt Lois, . 

“Yes, ma’am,’’ said both boys, briskly. 
And David added, ‘‘I say, but Sampson’s 
a fine horse. CanTI ride him alone sometime, 
auntie?” 

“And can I ride him alone, auntie?” said 
Philip. 

“Dear heart alive,” cried both aunts. 
“Of course you can.” 

“But you’re not so very big, auntie, ‘‘said 
David, on the way into the house. ‘‘ Father 
said you were great aunts.” 

“T’m ’most as tall as you are now,” said 
Philip, reaching up. 

“Dear heart alive,” cried Aunt Lois. 
And Aunt Eunice explained that great aunts 
need not to be so very big after all. 

“But where did you come from, David?” 
she added. 

“From home,” 
the cat. 


cried Aunt 


said David, reaching for 
“Mother wrote’’— 
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“Yes, yes,” said Aunt Eunice, “but she 
said she’d send cookies”— 

“Christmas Cookies,’ added Aunt Lois. 
“Did you bring them?” 

David dropped the cat. 
you know, Aunt Lois?” he said. 
the Christmas Cookies.” 

“We're both Cerise: Cookies,” 
Philip. 


“Why, didn’t 
“We are 


cried 


The Squirrels’ Christmas. 

Bessie lives in the~country, where the 
snow stays white and pure in the fields till it 
melts away, and where the dear little gray- 
coated squirrels scramble up and down the 
fir-trees that stand in front of her home. 

“T should so like to give those squirrels a 
Christmas!” said Bessie, as she watched the 
nimble little fellows frisking about. 

“Supposing you do,’ answered mamma, 

“Why, how?” asked Bessie. 

“Get Will to give you some ears of corn. 
Then put on your cloak and hat, and hang 
them on that little pine-tree over there.”’ 

Bessie clapped her hands with delight. 

“Won't that be splendid?” she exclaimed, 


joyously. “It’ll be a really and truly 
Christmas tree for squirrels, won't it, 
mamma?” 


So Bessie did as mamma suggested, and 
hung the bright yellow ears all over the little 
tree. ‘Then she went into the house and 
watched again. 

First came Papa and Mamma Grayie and 
all their children. Then came grandpa and 
grandma and all the cousins, till the tree was 
covered with squirrels everywhere. 

They stuffed their tiny mouths full of 
corn, and then ran swiftly away only to 
return in a few minutes for more. 

Bessie watched them till the sun went 
down, and the next morning not one single 
yellow kernel was to be seen. ‘The white 
corncobs swung to and fro in the frosty air, 
and only one pretty gray squirrel sat pertly 
on the bough, staring at Bessie with his 
bright, beady eyes. 

“TI guess he wants to thank me,” said 
Bessie, and she opened the window and 


-called politely, ‘““You’re entirely welcome!” 


But I’m very much afraid Mr. Squirrel 
never heard her, for he scampered away in 
a twinkling.—Selected. 


Christmas on the Orange Ranch, 


Money was scarce at the ranch house, and 
it was the day before Christmas. Next 
year, the orange-trees would be old enough 
to bear; and, if the frost didn’t touch them, 
then there would be more money. 

But, if anything did happen to those 
oranges—well, Ned threw himself down 
under the pepper-tree. He wouldn’t think 
of next year. It was bad enough now— 
to-morrow Christmas, and not a cent to 
spend. 

“T don’t suppose I’ll get presents either. 
But I mustn’t let anybody know I care.” 
And Ned jumped up and began to whistle 
as well as the lump in his throat would let — 
him. ‘‘I’ll go out to the orange orchard and 
help irrigate.” 

There was a blur in Ned’s eyes so he could-— 
n’t see very well where he was walking, and — 
he stumbled over a long slender log. 
lay quietly, where he fell, a minute, a 
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when he got up—why, you never would have 
known him for the unhappy, tearful boy of 
a moment before! 

“Pincushions!”” he was exclaiming joy- 
fully to himself. ‘‘I’ll make them all pin- 
cushions for Christmas!” 

It was queer, the way Ned made pin- 
cushions. He didn’t use cloth or needle or 
thread. The first thing he did was to bring 
out his little red saw and saw-horse. Then 
he dragged the log on to the saw-horse. The 
log was very light for its size, so he managed 
it. The next thing was to saw off a piece 
about three inches long, and he took great 
pains to saw it straight. 

This log was a flower-stalk of the Spanish 
bayonet. They had gone to the cafion on a 
picnic Memorial Day, and tall spires of 
Spanish bayonet blossoms towered up all 
through the sage brush like soldiers’ monu- 
ments. They had chopped one down, tied 
it to the back of the wagon, and dragged it 
home. Dan planted the stalk in the garden, 
and it kept on opening its beautiful waxen 
lily-like flowers for a long time. After they 
faded, the stalk was dug up and thrown 
away, “waiting for me to make it into pin- 
cushions,” laughed Ned. 

“There,” he said, as the first piece fell to 
the ground, ‘‘that’s for mamma and papa.” 

Then he sawed off a second piece. ‘‘That’s 
for Dan,’ he said. 

Ned looked them over carefully. Each 
cushion was round, and about three inches 
thick. Its satiny circumference was a soft 
brown, with light splashes here and there. 
The top and bottom were rough where he 
had sawed, but a pin would go in easily, 
Ned knew, for he had often seen such pin- 
cushions. 

“The pincushions are done,’”’ said Ned, 
with satisfaction. ‘‘Now I’ll put in some 
pins.” 

Mamma hastily tucked out of sight a little 
boy’s shirt-waist she was sewing on, as Ned 
went into the house. 

“Mamma,” he asked, and he tried to 
speak as if it wasn’t anything important, 
“will you please let me have some pins, as 
many as you can spare?” 

“Here,” said mamma, ‘“‘here’s a whole 
paper.” She was in a hurry to get him away 
before he saw the new waist. 

Ned rushed back to his pincushions, 

whistling so loudly that mamma said to 
herself, ‘“‘Dear boy, I’m glad he doesn’t 
mind about Christmas! Next year, if the 
trees bear well”—And she smiled happily 
over what would happen then. 
* On the larger pincushion, Ned made, in 
letters of shining new pins, Mamma and 
Papa. On the smaller one he made Dan, 
with a border of pins all round the edge. 
Dan’s name was so short he had room to 
do it in big letters. 

Then he wrapped the pincushions in white 
paper, and tied them neatly, and wrote the 
names on the outside, with Christmas greet- 
ings. 

Ned was so anxious for morning to come, 


’ when the rest would see their presents, that 


he entirely forgot he didn’t expect any him- 
self. But Christmas morning Ned found 
two packages at the breakfast table,—the 
new shirt-waist mamma had made for him, 
and a book from papa. 

“And I thought I wasn’t going to have a 
thing!'’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Now open yours, 
mamma,” he went on in great excitement, 
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pulling his chair away from the table and 
beginning to sit down. 

“Took out!” cried Dan, 
you're going to sit on!” 

Dan spoke just in time, for in Ned’s chair 
was—what do you think? A rabbit hutch, 
and in it a baby cotton-tail rabbit! 

“Oh-ee!” exclaimed Ned in delight. 
“Where'd you get him, Dan?” 

“J found him the other day in his nest in 
the sage brush,” Dan explained; ‘‘and the 
hutch I made nights after you’d gone to bed.” 

“Now I’m going to open our bundle,” 
said mamma, taking it up and reading Ned’s 
Christmas greeting onit. ‘‘What can it be?” 

And, when the brown cushion with its 
bright pins came out of its wrappings, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Why, Ned, it’s the very thing 
I wanted! I’ve needed a pincushion like 
this ever since we came to California. How 
did you happen to think of it?” 

“Tt’s just the thing,” cried Dan, who had 
undone his pincushion, ‘‘for my stick-pin! 
Common pincushions are so hard. I’m 
always afraid they'll bend it.” And Dan 
ran his pin in up to its head. 

“These pincushions,’’ said mamma, ‘‘are 
the very nicest things you could have given 
us. And the best of it is, Ned, you thought 
of them and made them all yourself!”— 
Alice M. Farrington, in Little Folks. 


“See what 


Santa’s Boy. 


When Christmas time comes round each year, 
With all its Christmas joy, 
I cannot help but almost wish 
I was Santa’s little boy; 
And then, perhaps, Pa Santa ’d say, 
“My son, dear little elf, 
Just look around through all these toys, 
And be sure to help yourself !” 
—Alice Tolland Criss, in Little Folks. 


A Gift that was not a Gift. 


At Middleport Village they were packing a 
box to go to a school for boys in the South. 
The minister had urged the pupils in the 
Sundqy-school to take a part in preparing it. 

“See if you can’t deny yourselves some 
pleasure when you make your gift for those 
less fortunate than you.” 

So all afternoon boys and girls entered 
Mrs. Sinclair’s dining-room, where their 
mothers were working busily. Eunice Boggs 
and Nellie Ray carried a doll they had bought 
and dressed; Tom Hendy gave up his pet 
baseball bat, with which he had knocked 
so many home runs; Frieda Ellis laid her 
postal-card album on the waiting pile of 
gifts; Rob Thomas offered his collection of 
minerals; and a dozen others brought objects 


of great value to themselves, They were 
indeed denying themselves. 
Last of all came Edwin Lester. He had a 


large package, which he laid on the table; 
then he hurried from the room. 

“JT wonder what Edwin has brought!” 
Mrs. Lester said, very much pleased that her 
boy was taking such willing part in the day’s 
giving. She picked up the parcel and opened 
at 

“Why, it is his ‘Boys’ Playtime Book’!” 
she said. “The dear boy! He has always 
thought so much of this. He’s really getting 
a little old for it, but he seems to like it as 
much as ever. You know, he earned the 
dollar he paid for it pulling plantain in the 
back yard at one cent a hundred. Think of 
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it. He is giving the labor of pulling ten 
thousand plantain weeds!” 

And the proud mother thought for hours 
of her boy’s sacrifice. She was still thinking 
of it when she took her seat at the supper- 
table that evening. Looking at Edwin, she 
said :— 

“T am so glad you are willing to give up 
‘The Boys’ Playtime Book’ for the box, 
Edwin, That is very unselfish of you.” 

She was not surprised when Edwin hung 
his head at these words of praise, but she had 
no time to notice him further because of ex- 
clamations by two of the younger children. 

“Why, Edwin! Did you really give that 
book away?” Alice cried accusingly. 

“You mean boy! I didn’t think you 
meant what you said about putting it where 
we couldn’t get it if we didn’t stop bothering 
you!” was Sam’s word. 

What could the children mean? Mrs, 
Lester looked at Edwin for an explanation. 
His head was hanging lower than ever; his 
face was scarlet. 

“Edwin, what are Alice and Sam talking 
about?” she asked. 

Edwin hesitated, then he looked up de-, 
fiantly :— 

“Well, mother, it was this way: Alice and 
Sam have been climbing up to my bookcase 
and taking that book down so much that I 
told them they would have to stop. This 
morning I found them looking at it again. 
Maybe I did say something to them about 
putting it where they couldn’t get it. Any- 
how, it will do more good down South than 
in this house.” 

Mrs. Lester thought hard for a minute. 
What should she do? The book was needed 
in the box, but it had not been given in the 
right spirit. She was now as sorry that it 
had been taken to «Mrs. Sinclair’s as she 
had been glad and proud. 

“Edwin,” she said, ‘you must go with me 
after supper to get that book. Itisnot right 
to send it away in that spirit. We are to 
make gifts because we love folks, not that 
we may hurt somebody. ‘The gift you made 
is no gift at all: it would spoil the box to 
leave it there.” 

That was why Mrs, Sinclair, a little later, 
opened the door to two visitors, who asked 
for the large red book at the very top of the 
box. It was hard to explain why the gift 
was to be taken back, but Edwin owned up 
like a man, And Mrs. Sinclair pressed Mrs. 
Lester’s hand as if she understood. 

“IT know a lot more about the kind of 
giving God likes than I did before,” Alice 
said, as they went up to bed that night. 
“But I’m awful sorry for Edwin, aren’t you, 
Sam ?”—Sunday School Times. 


HAND 
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The Church and the Bible by Pius X. 


We take from the Boston Pilot what we 
suppose to be an authorized translation of 
a document, entitled “Motu Proprio of 
Our Most Holy Lord Pius X. by Divine 
Providence Pope.” We think it desirable 
to print in full this remarkable document, 
because it shows that the pope is engaged 
in the impossible task of suppressing modern 
thought, and using, so far as the law of the 
land will permit, the ancient methods by 
which heresy was suppressed. 


In his Encyclical Letter Providentissimus 
Deus, given on Noy. 19, 1893, Our Prede- 
cessor, Leo XIII. of immortal memory, after 
describing the dignity of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture and commending the study of it, set 
forth the laws which govern the proper study 
of the Holy Bible; and, having proclaimed 
the divinity of these Books against the 
errors and calumnies of the Rationalists, 
he at the same time defended them against 
the false teachings of what is known as the 
higher criticism, which, as the Pontiff most 
wisely wrote, are clearly nothing but the com- 
mentaries of rationalism derived from a mis- 
use of philology and kindred studies. 

Our Predecessor, too, seeing that the dan- 
ger was constantly on the increase, and de- 
siring to provide against the consequences 
of the propagation of rash and erroneous 
views, by his Apostolic Letters Vigilantiz 
studiique memores, given on Oct. 29, 1902, 
established a Pontifical Council or Com- 
mission on Biblical Matters, composed of a 
number of Cardinals of Holy Roman Church, 
distinguished for their learning and pru- 
dence, adding to these, under the title of 
Consulters, a considerable body of men in 
sacred orders, chosen from among the learned 
in theology and in the Holy Bible, of various 
nationalities, and differing in their methods 
and views concerning exegetical studies. 
In this the Pontiff had in mind, as an ad- 
vantage admirably adapted for the pro- 
motion of study and for the time in which 
we live, that in this Commission there should 
be the fullest freedom for proposing, ex- 
amining, and judging all opinions whatso- 
ever; and the Letter also ordained that the 
Cardinals of the Commission were not to 
come to any definite decision until they had 
taken cognizance of and examined the argu- 
ments on both sides, omitting nothing which 
might serve to show in the clearest light the 
true and genuine state of the biblical ques- 
tions proposed for solution; and, when all 
this had been done, that the decisions reached 
should be submitted for approval to the 
Supreme Pontiff, and then promulgated. 

After mature examination and the most 
diligent consultations, certain decisions have 
been happily given by the Pontifical Com- 
mission on the Bible, and these of a kind 
very useful for the proper promotion and 
direction on safe lines of Biblical studies, 
But we observe that some persons, unduly 
prone to opinions and methods tainted by 
pernicious novelties, and excessively de- 
voted to that principle of false liberty, which 
is really immoderate license and in sacred 
studies proves itself to be most insidious and 
a fruitful source of the worst evils against 
the purity of the faith, have not received 
and do not receive these decisions with the 
proper obedience. 

Wherefore We find it necessary to declare 
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and prescribe, as We do now declare and 
expressly prescribe that all are bound in 
conscience to submit to the decisions, regard- 
ing doctrine, of the Biblical Commission, 
which have been given in the past and which 
shall be given in the future, in the same way 
as to the Decrees of the Roman Congrega- 
tions approved by the Pontiff; nor can all 
those escape the note of disobedience or 
temerity, and consequently of grave sin, who 
in speech or writing impugn these decisions; 
and this besides the scandal they give and 


the other reasons for which they may be- 


responsible before God, for other temerities 
and errors usually accompanying such op- 
positions. F 
Moreover, to check the daily increasing au- 
dacity of a great many modernists who are 
endeavoring by all kinds of sophistry and 
devices to detract from the force and efficacy 
not only of the Decree Lamentabili sane 
exitu, issued, by Our order, by the Holy 


Roman and Universal Inquisition of July 


3 of the present year, but also of Our En- 
cyclical Letters Pascendi dominici gregis 
given on September 8 of this same year, 
We do by Our Apostolic Authority re-repeat 
and confirm both that Decree of the Supreme 
Sacred Congregation and those Encyclical 
Letters of Ours, adding the penalty of ex- 
communication against contradictors; and 
this We declare and decree that should any- 
body—which God forbid—be so rash as to 
defend any one of the propositions, opinions, 
or teachings condemned in these documents, 
he falls tpso facto under the censure con- 
tained under the Chapter Docentes of the 
Constitution Apostolica Sedis, which is first 
among the excommunications late senten- 
tie simply reserved to the Roman Pontiff. 
This excommunication is to be understood 
as salvis poenis, which may be incurred by 
those who have violated in any way the 
said documents, as propagators and de- 
fenders of heresies, when their propositions, 
opinions, or teachings are heretical, as has 
happened more than once in the case of the 
adversaries of both these documents, espe- 
cially when they advocate the errors of mod- 
ernism, that is the synthesis of all heresies. 
Wherefore, We again and most earnestly 
exhort the Ordinaries of the dioceses and the 
Heads of Religious Congregations to use the 
utmost vigilance over teachers, and first of 
all in the Seminaries; and, should they find 
any of them imbued with the errors of the 
modernists, and eager for what is new and 
noxious, or lacking in docility to the prescrip- 
tions of the Apostolic See, no matter how 
they may be published, let them absolutely 
forbid the teaching office to such; so, too, 
let them exclude from sacred orders those 
young men who give the very faintest reason 
for doubt that they hold the condemned 
doctrines and the pernicious novelties. We 
exhort them also to take diligent care to put 
an end to those books and other writings, now 
growing exceedingly numerous, which con- 
tain opinions or tendencies of the kind con- 
demned in the Encyclical Letters and Decree 
above mentioned; let them see to it that 
these publications are removed from Catholic 
publishing houses, and especially from the 
hands and students and the clergy. By 
doing this they will at the same time be 
promoting real and solid education, which 
should always be a subject of the greatest 
solicitude for those who exercise sacred 


: authority, 
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All these things We will and order to be 


sanctioned and established by Our Apostolic 
authority, aught to the contrary notwith- 
standing. : 
Given at Rome at St. Peter’s Nov. 18, 
1907, in the fifth year of Our Pontificate. 
Prius X., POPE. 


Meadville Notes. 


The new catalogue of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, which gives a summary view 
of its standing in its sixty-fourth year, is 
now in the printer’s hands, and will soon be 
published. A few of its facts may be here 
set down for the information of the readers 
of the Register. For the first time in several 
years the catalogue enumerates a Faculty 
in which all the departments of the school 
work are represented, the New Testament 
chair by an assistant-professor and the 
other five chairs by full professors. In Dr. 
Henry Preserved Smith, the Old Testament 
department now has for its head a scholar 
of high distinction who has already warmly 
commended himself by his personal char- 
acter to his colleagues and the students. 
(It may not have been stated in these col- 
umns, by the way, that when replies to the 
invitation to attend the opening exercises 
of our school-year came in, two at least ex- 
pressed the special felicitations of so-called 
“orthodox”’ theological schools on the elec- 
tion of Dr. Smith. When one recalls the 
experience of our new professor at the Lane 
Theological Seminary, he will be quick to 
say that the theological world has surely 
moved in these last fifteen years!) In addi- 
tion to his courses given this year in Hebrew 
and Old Testament introduction, criticism, 
and history, Dr. Smith will give next year 
a course of lectures on the history of relig- 
ions. 

The catalogue also announces for next 
year a new course in President Southworth’s 
department, ‘‘A Study of the Denomina- 
tions,’”’ a part of which will be contributed by 
representatives of various sects. This should 
be a new proof of the hospitality of mind 
characterizing the school. Prof. Doan an- 
nounces a new course on “‘The Sources of 
Philosophy,” among those which may be 
taken in preparation for the degree of B.D., 
and Assistant-Prof. Bowen has rounded out 
a well-balanced series of courses in New 
Testament criticism and history which will 
probably stand without essential change 
for a number of years to come. 

We have had an interesting beginning of 
the. year’s series of Adin Ballou lectures on 
sociology in two addresses by Mr. James G. 
Phelps Stokes of New York, on Socialism. 
In the first lecture he discussed “the cause 
for Socialism,’ and in the second “‘the pro- 
gramme of Socialism.” It is highly desir- 
able that the students of the school should 
have an opportunity of hearing, in the Adin 
Ballou lectures, able advocates of social 
theories which are not accepted by the 


Hackley Professor of Sociology. As he is, 


not an adherent of Socialism, it has been a 
matter of special interest to him that the 
school should invite a well-known socialist 
whose personality and tone of treatment 
would commend themselves to those embryo 
clergymen. In those respects Mr. Stokes’ 
lectures were no disappointment to those 
who heard them. And they were reinforced 
by a brief address, after his second lecture, 


a 
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by Mrs. Stokes who accompanied — him. 
Her own experience lent peculiar force to 
her moving picture of the sufferings of the 
poor. That a wave of Socialism would for a 
time submerge the student-body was our 
not unreasonable expectation, with such 
advocates. But, as a matter of fact,— 
whether happily or unhappily,—the wave 
did not rise, and school life has gone on 
much as before, so far as socialism is con- 
cerned. ‘The school life has been impressively 
marked this year, one may say, by unity of 
spirit and wholeness of good-will. Numerous 
nationalities are represented, but a genuine 
cosmopolitanism has prevailed. A new 
feature in the chapel services has been the 
preaching once a month by a member of the 
Faculty, in rotation. President Southworth 
and Profs, Christie and Smith have been the 
speakers this half-year, so far; the desire is 
to bring the students to a better knowledge 
of the Faculty outside of the class-room, as 
preachers rather than lecturers and teachers. 
The plan gives the Faculty a ‘‘door of utter- 
ance” through which helpful thoughts may 
come that belong in De Quincey’s phrase, to 
the “literature of power”’ rather than to the 
“literature of information.” 

To speak further of lectures from outside, 
lectures have been arranged for, in the Adin 
Ballou foundation, from Hon, Frederic P. 
Howe of Cleveland (a son of Meadville) 
on “What the City should do for its Citi- 
zens,” to be given December 17, and by 
Prof. George A. Poe of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, Evanston, Ill., January 30 and 31, on 


the Relations of Mysticism and Pragmatism 
to Religious Education. Other Adin Ballou 
lectures will probably be given later in the 
year, and one Shaw lecture, in the Old Testa- 
ment field. But there will be no lecture this 
year under the auspices of ‘‘The American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of 
Religions.” Among our clerical visitors this 
fall have been the Secretary of the American 


' Unitarian Association, Rev. W. G. Eliot of 


Portland, Ore., and Rev. L. W. Mason of 
Pittsburg; and Miss Anita Truman has 
spoken in the church on ‘New Thought.” 
Thus, in various ways, our school keeps ‘in 
touch with the larger world of thought and 
action outside. And we are glad to learn 
that one of the strongest friends of our school 
among its alumni is to be brought near to us 
(as we reckon nearness in these parts) in the 
person of Rev. Richard W. Boynton, who 
leaves St. Paul for Buffalo with the new 
year. We have hastened to engage him to 
preach our anniversary discourse next June. 


N. P. G. 
MEADVILLE. 


A Union Service. 


A union Thanksgiving service was held in 
Dallas, Texas, attended by persons of all 
creeds and religious beliefs, and by those not 
allied with any church. Hundreds were 
turned away, unable to get even standing 
room. ‘The presiding office was held by Dr 
William H. Greenburg, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, who suggested the idea of the 
service. Dean Moore of St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral read the Scripture; Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham of the First Unitarian Church 
read from the Psalms; Dr. James W. Hill of 
the First Methodist Church told of the in- 
spiration of the union of thanks and of the 
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blessings of a liberal age which has love for 
its guiding principle. Father James M. Hayes 
of the Sacred Heart Cathedral delivered a 
short address, in which he thanked God for 
an age in which men may have their own be- 
liefs and yet accord to others a sincerity as 
complete and a freedom as secure as they 
ask for themselves. 

“The time has gone when men hate each 
other because they differ in belief,’’ he said. 
“Religion is naught but love, because God 
is love, and where love is there is liberty. 
All men are uniting in the one great family 
with common desire and common end. The 
Jew may in free America continue to believe 
that he is of the race of God’s specially 
chosen; the Protestant may believe that the 
movement of the sixteenth century, com- 
monly called the Reformation, was the great 
purifying factor of the Church of God; the 
Catholic may believe that the Church is the 
means of the revelation of God’s will and the 
manifestation of the Godhead. But it is all 
a Church Universal, with the one Father 
God.” 

The most extended address of the after- 
noon was that of Dr. J.. Frank Smith of the 
Central Presbyterian Church. After em- 
phasizing the gratitude that each person 
should have for his duties and responsibili- 
ties, he added :— 

“We ought to be thankful for life in a 
tolerant age. True, we find a little moss, 
sometimes lengthy, hanging from the backs 
of many people. Certain lines of clinging 
to the outgrown things afflict most of us. 
But we have emerged. We have climbed 
higher. We have inflated our lungs with 
a freer air. We have breathed deeper of 
the things of God. We are no more afraid 
of witches. Persecutions are dead in 
America, The higher critic is not a bogy 
man except to a few religious persons with 
weak backs. Denominational lines are 
tumbling. You see on this rostrum a 
Catholic beside a Unitarian and a Metho-: 
dist beside a Jew, and there is no spitting 
of fire. We are learning that the legend 
of the shattered image of truth, the frag- 
ments of which flew over the earth to be 
picked up by all tribes and people and 
tongues till God’s fulness of time shall 
come for the gathering together again of the 
pieces for a perfect reconstruction; was a 
prophetic insight into what is being realized 
more and more to-day. Strange things are 
happening. A few years ago, there was a 
great congress of religions, in which men of 
every faith under heaven were gathered to- 
gether. None was there to betray a principle 
or to win proselytes; but they met for sym- 
pathy, for mutual understanding, and for 
helpfulness. A Brahmin priest suggested 
the breathing of a universal prayer, and all 
united in the one which Jesus taught to his 
apostles when they prayed, ‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven.’ This afternoon that 
same spirit is here. As with one mind we 
are offering our thanksgiving. As one mind 
we pour our praise as the sons and daughters 
of the same loving Lord.” 

Led by Dr. Smith, the audience joined in 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer. “America” 
was sung by all, and the benediction was 
given by Dr. Greenburg. 

The stage was specially fitted for the 
meeting. On a great scroll on the rear of the 
stage was the inscription, ‘‘Have We Not All 
One Father?” At the front of the platform 
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was a great American flag extending entirely 
across the opening. At each side were draped 
the smaller flags. Flowers and potted plants 
were plentiful. 

A generous contribution was taken up for 
the united charities of the town. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Tuesday, December 10. The followiuy mem- 
bers of the Board were present Messrs. Carr, 
Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Trothingham, Lincoln, 
Long, Sharpe, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assistant 
secretary, the treasurer, Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, submitted the following statement 
for November, 1907 — 


RECEIPTS. 

Cashion hand, Noy.\1,,T907%. * « tejo aide bys $34,309.16 

PromedonationS:) oa cescsiees ais ees 7,932-57 

Income of invested funds... . 2. . 9,187.03 
Interest on bank deposits... .... 163.04 
Bequest of Andrew S. Waitt, Cambridge, 
Mass., unconditioned ....... 3,138.94 
Bequest of Mrs. Sarah E. Potter, Boston, 
Mass., additional, unconditioned. . . 1,575.82 
Special Fund, amount withdrawn from 
special deposit to be used for special 
DUNDOSES Mets esi emic. aa etek ae ae 10,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
LE PAidiOns LOANS a0. ee seas tee sh oltse gy 3,535.00 
BOOKS SOIG. ClGi ra. Mast cages ehcy oh s 620.90 
$70,454.35 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes ..........-. $0,430.72 
Books and tracts for free distribution. . .. 1,017.49 
Books published for sale . ........ 1,187.73 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . . 1,460.93 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ..... 304.37 
General investments and other funds, 

amount invested oes Ye desde. de 10,701.00 


Allother PurposeSat aviansies cn, s: st. oP lamin’ 1.13 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1907 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and he 
is hereby authorized in the name and behalf of the American 
Unitarian Association, to sell, transfer, and deliver three 
shares of the Pureoxia Company, one share of Warren 
Chambers Trust, and one share of Providence Building 
Company, the same having been received in the distribution 
of the residue under the will of Sarah E, Potter. 

Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized, in the name*and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to sell, transfer, and 
deliver the rights attaching to al! shares of the N.Y., N.H 
& H. Railway Co., standing in the name of the 
American Unitarian Association in accordance with the 
provisions of a letter to the stockholders, dated Nov. 18, 


1907. 


An agreement by all parties interested in 
the estate of Mary R. Hall, late of Keene, 
N.H., relating to the final settlement of said 
estate, having been read it was 


Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
he is hereby authorized,in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, to enter into the afore- 
said agreement and to sign the same in the name and 
behalf of the Association, and also to sign in all further 
instruments and agreements necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of the aforesaid agreement so far as the 
Association is concerned and to assent to the accounts of 
the Executor of the will of Mary R. Hall, deceased. 


The Special Committee appointed to con- 
sider the request of the Service Pension 
Society recommended that the Association 
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act as Trustee of its funds, and submitted, 
through Mr. Williams, a form of a Deed of 
Trust, and it was 


Voted, That the President, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and they are hereby 
authorized, in the name and behalf of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to sign and affix the corporate seal to a 
declaration of trust to be made by the American Unitarian 
Association for the benefit of the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, when the same shall have been accepted by said 
Society. 


Mr. Sharpe explained the nature of a 
legacy bequeathed to the American Unita- 
rian Association by the late Mary E. Arnold 
of Providence, and it was 

Voted, That Mr. Sharpe be appointed to ascertain the 
facts in regard to the interests of the Association in the 
estate of Miss Mary E. Arnold, late of Providence, R.L., 
deceased, reporting the same to this Board. 

A communication was received from Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland and referred to the Foreign 
Committee. 

An application for aid was received from 
the People’s Church, Rock Rapids, Ia., and 
referred to the Western Committee. 

An application for aid was received from 
the First Ecclesiastical Society of Brooklyn, 
Conn., and referred to the New England 
Committee. 

A communication was received from Rev. 
J. P. Solmundsson in regard to his Icelandic 
magazine and referred to the Publication 
Committee. 

A communication was received from Rev. 
Henry H. Barber asking aid for the work of 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, and was laid upon 
the table awaiting further information from 
the Secretary of the Western Conference. 

The Secretary presented plans for the 
organization of Lay Centres, and was en- 
couraged to put the plan into operation. 

A communication concerning the condition 
of the Second Church, San Francisco, was 
taken from the table and the President was 
instructed to communicate to the Society 
the advice of the Board favoring the adoption 
of the first alternative presented by the 
Standing Committee. 

Certain resolutions were received from the 
Middle States Conference and the President 
was requested to reply setting forth the 
attitude of the directors in regard to the 
matters referred to in the resolutions. 

Reports were submitted from Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer upon his journey upon the Billings 
Foundation ; from Mr, Francis P. Malgeri con- 
cerning his work among the Italians and 
others. 

Adjourned. 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Billings Lecturers. 


At a late meeting of the directors of the 
Association the plans for the Billings Lectures 
for the remainder of the fiscal year were 
determined upon. Rev, Thomas R. Slicer 
was commissioned to visit in succession 
Ithaca, Buffalo, Dunkirk,“ Erie, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, and Youngstown. About the 
same time Rev. John H. Applebee will hold 
a series of services in New Hampshire, 
visiting most of the churches of the State in 
company with some of the New Hampshire 
ministers. A little later Mr. Backus of 
Chicago will make a journey in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, giving especial 
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attention to Hot Springs, Ark., Oklahoma, 
Okla., and Wichita, Kan. In January and 
February Rev. Thomas Van Ness will visit 


the churches in the Rocky Mountain Depart- 


ment, His Sundays will probably be given 
to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, with 
Boisé, Ida., and Great Falls, Mont. In 
February Rev. John P. Forbes has been 
invited to visit the college town churches,— 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Madison, Wis., Iowa City, 
Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Lawrence, Kan., and 
Champaign, Ill.—and Mr. Dole has been 
invited to make a journey in the Southern 
Department. In addition to these journeys 
Mr. Wendte will go to California in January, 
and Mr. Reccord of Springfield will make a 
trip along the whole of the Pacific coast in 
March. In this way, adding to the journeys 
of the officers of the Association, practically 
the entire country will be covered, and all the 
churches feel the touch of the national life.-— 
Word and Work. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Looking Towards Christmas. 


The Manual of the Sunday-School Society 
for 1907-08 will soon be ready. The con- 
tents are the Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors, Addresses at the May and Autumnal 
Meetings, Treasurer’s Report, and list of 
Sunday Schools and officers. Copies will be 
mailed to all ministers, life members, Sun- 
day-school superintendents, and individual 
donors, and to any one else on request. 

The Christmas number of Every Other Sun- 
day is well worth attention. The illustra- 
tions are ‘“‘The Christmas Dream,” Stokes; 
“Madonna,” E. Hebert; ‘“‘Home from Sea 
for Christmas,” Rosenthal. A variety of 
reading matter, prose and poetry, touches 
the various phases of the anniversary. 

Another edition, the thirty-seventh thou- 
sand, of ‘“A Book of Song and Service’’ is 
just from the press. Many schools at this 
time of the year replenish their stock in order 
to have sufficient copies for the Christmas 
exercises. The Five General Services which 
have recently been added are found helpful. 

That excellent book by A. W. Gould, 
“Beginnings,’”’ is also out in a new edition, 
the seventh. Classes wishing to study the 
evolution of nature and life, of religious 
ideas, of history, can find no better manual 
as a basis than this one. 

I call attention again to the attractions 
of the Book Room, 25 Beacon Street. Per- 
sons with certain tastes become bewildered 
in a large store where there is an array of 
varied material, good, bad, and indifferent. 
This confusion is avoided at the Book Room 
by virtue of the wise selection. What is for 
sale is readily seen, and the articles are likely 
to be satisfying to individuals who are seek- 
ing a culling from the manifold publications 
that throng the Christmas counters. Among 
the books are, “The Temple of Virtue,’ 
by Paul Revere Frothingham ($1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.35). “Mornings in the College 
Chapel’”’; Second Series, by Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody ($1.25 net by mail, $1.33). ‘The 
Optimist’s Good-morning,” An Every Day 
Book, compiled by Florence Hobart¥Perin, 
($1 net; mail, $1.10), This contains for each 
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Our National Socictica: 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth; Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. . 


day a quotation from some well-known 
author, followed by a prayer which has been 
contributed, in most cases, by a Unitarian 
or Universalist minister. 

Workers in the Sunday School will find the 
“Tissot Pictures,’ Old and New Testament; 
120 pictures in each set ($1 per set; mail, 
$1.10). These famous paintings have been 
reproduced in a shape for Sunday-School 
and home purposes. The coloring of the 
original paintings has been followed, and 
they ought to make an acceptable present. 
“The Newly Stories,” six volumes. A 
series of six short stories ‘‘to be told before 
the sandman comes.” (Singly, 30 cents; 
mail, 33 cents. The set, boxed, $1.50 net; 
mail, $1.62.) These have made quite a hit 
by their bright style and entertaining sub- 
stance. 

A new edition of the “Thumb Nail Calen- 
dar’’ (25 cents; mail, 29 cents), and “A 
Calendar of Inspiration” (50 cents; mail, 
54 cents). “Boy Wanted,” by Nixon 
Waterman (94 cents; mail, $1.04). A new 
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edition of Thoreau’s ‘‘Friendship” (75 cents 
net; mail, 80 cents), ‘“‘The Ministry of 
Beauty,” Kirkham ($1.50 net; mail, $1.60). 
“Where Dwells the, Soul Serene” ($1.50 
net; mail, $1.60). 

Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence, R.I., has 
contributed to the Christmas good things 
by “The Lighted Life’ (10 cents; mail, 
Ir cents), and Rev. Mr. Dole has added an- 
other little pamphlet to his previous mes- 
sages, “The Order of Peace and Good Will” 
(10 cents; mail, 11 cents). In addition to 
these and many other pamphlets and book 
publications is quite a stock of imported 
Christmas cards, folders, and similar gift 
articles from home sources. 

Of course there is a full supply of the new 
and old publications of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. For those who wish to give a book 
at Christmas many of these are the best pos- 
sible. Among the latest, two are conspicu- 
ous for their merits. The centenary edition 
of Theodore Parker and ‘‘Letters to Ameri- 
can Boys,” by Prof. William H. Carruth. 
Of Parker’s works, in this edition, three 
volumes are now ready: “A Discourse of 
Matters Pertaining to Religion,” ‘‘The World 
of Matter and the Spirit of Man,” ‘‘The 
American Scholar.” They are handsomely 
presented in typography and binding and the 
price is exceedingly reasonable. (Per vol- 
ume, $1 net; mail, $1.14.) Prof. Carruth is 
known to many by: his striking poem, ‘‘Each 
in His Own Tongue.” He is Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Kansas, and wields a 
bright pen. His sympathy with young life 
and his loyalty to ideals helps him to talk 
in an interesting way on subjects which boys 
think a great deal about even if they do not 
say very much (80 cents net; mail, 88 cents). 

Last, but not least, is the new volume of 
sermons, ‘Love and Loyalty,” by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, just from the University of 
Chicago Press. This volume consists of 
twenty-three sermons originally addressed to 
the confirmation graduating classes of his 
church. The texts are the class mottoes, 
which were diligently sought out and se- 
lected by the young people themselves. 
Composed for boys and girls, they are dis- 
courses that appeal to all ages by the high 
ideals, convincing arguments and enriching 
illustrations set forth. ($1.50 net; mail, 
$1.66.) 

My advice to purchasers is not to wait 
till the last moment but to visit the Book 
Room early when the stock is full and the 
space is not crowded. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Boston Federation. 


The first meeting of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions for 
the season 1907-08 was held on Sunday, 
November 24, in the church of the Third 
Religious Society of Dorchester. The after- 
noon session began at 4.30 o’clock by a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. D, Roy 
Freeman, who also gave a very cordial wel- 
come to the Boston Federation. 

The secretary’s report of the last meeting 
was then read and accepted, followed by the 
treasurer’s report. Mr. O, A. McMurdie 
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gave a report of the work done by the”Hos- 
pitality Committee during Anniversary Week 
and during the Biennial Bazaar. ‘“‘ Voted, 
That the report of the Hospitality Committee 
be accepted and the committee discharged, 
and that the same committee be immediately 
re-elected to serve another term.” 

Mr. McMurdie gave a report of the Bazaar, 
saying that $1,800 had been made so far, and 
the committee was very anxious to make it 
$2,000. Mr. Beck reported on the banquet 
to be held Wednesday, December 11, at the 
Church of the Disciples and announced that 
Rabbi Fleischer had kindly consented to 
speak that evening. Regarding the joint 
meeting between the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian young people, Mr. Clifford Clapp re- 
ported that the Universalists had appointed 
a committee of one to confer with the Feder- 
ation Committee. ‘‘Voted, That such a 
meeting be held, and that Mr. Clapp be em- 
powered to complete all arrangemente to 
bring it about.” 

The entertainment to be held in March was 
considered. ‘‘Voted, That a general com- 
mittee be appointed by the president to ar- 
range for an entertainment in March, and 
that all arrangements be left to this com- 
mittee.”’ At the evening meeting the presi- 
dent announced this committee, consisting 
of one member from each union. 

The president, Mr. Sanford Bates, spoke of 
the importance of each union in the Federa- 
tion, filing with the secretary of the Federa- 
tion the correct names and addresses of offi- 
cers in that union. It was reported that it 
would be of great help to the National Secre- 
tary and to the Boston Federation if the 
different unions would hold their annual 
elections before the first of May, so that the 
proper list of officers for the ensuing year 
could be filed with the national secretary. 
“Voted, That the secretary of the Boston 
Federation be directed to write to the dif- 
ferent unions, requesting them to hold the 
annual election before the first of May.” 

The question, “What can the Boston 
Federation do for the good of its constituent 
unions?’’ was discussed with much interest. 

After adjournment the Lawrance Union 
served generous refreshments, and all en- 
joyed the social hour. 

The evening meeting opened at 7.20 by the 
devotional service conducted by Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant, after which the presi- 
dent presided. As it had been voted that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to 
to take charge of the matter of what the 
Federation could do to help the unions now 
composing it, Mr. Bates declared this com- 
mittee to consist of Miss Mallie J. Floyd, Miss 
Stebbins, and Mr. Arnold. Upon vote of the 
Federation, the president appointed a com- 
mittee of three for the purpose of enlarging 
the membership of the Boston Federation by 
securing unions never connected with it, or 
in getting in unions that have left. This 
committee is to consist of Dr. Herman Kahn 
and Miss Hargrave of Winkley Guild and Mr. 
Russell B. Low of Quincy. 

The secretary called the roll, and fourteen 
societies responded with a short report of the 
work being done. One hundred and thirty- 
four delegates were present. 

The address of the evening was given by 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte on the late Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals held 
in Boston. He was very interesting and in- 
structive. During the evening every one 
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enjoyed the music, vocal and violin, provided 
by the Unity Club of West Roxbury. 
The meeting closed with a hymn and a 
benediction, 
FLORENCE E BRAINERD, 
Secretary. 


Business Notices, 


Santa Ana, Cal.—The stars are helping our Sunday 
School attendance very materially, and the children are 
delighted with them. Agnes Hardy. Address all orders 
to Rev. A. C. Grigr, Luther, Idaho. 


FOR COLD ROOMS HARD TO HEAT.—The 
coming of the cold weather gives rise to the question of 
how-best to heat those rooms and hallways of the house 
that seldom if ever warm up, no matter how big a fire 
there may be in the furnace or other heating apparatus. 

The best way out of the difficulty is the use of auxiliary 
stoves—and of these it would be difficult indeed to find 
anything so handy and at the same time so clean and 
economical as the Perfection Oil Heater. 

To begin with, it is absolutely safe. The wick can be 
turned as high or as low as possible without danger. But 
perhaps the ost desireable feature of all is its conven- 
ience. The Perfection Oil Heater can be easily carried to 
any part of the house where heat is required, It may be 
a cold bedroom, a chilly hallway, a sick-room. Or you can 
use it to heat the bath-room while you take your morning 
bath, then dress by it, and then carry it to the dining-room 
and eat your breakfast in comfort. The occasions on 
which it can be called into use are numerous, and once you 
have tried the Perfection Oil Heater you’ll wonder why 
you ever struggled through a cold winter without one. 
Another advantage is the smokeless burner, which 
prevents any of the unpleasantnesses that perhaps have 
given you a poor idea of oil heaters in general. It is very 
handsome in appearance and is beautifully finished in 
nickel and japan. 

Another home comfort for the long winter evenings is 
the Rayo Lamp, which can be used in any room in the 
house, from parlor to bed-room, It has the latest im- 
proved burner, making it unusually safe and clean, and 
an ideal lamp for all ’round household use. 

The Perfection Oil Heater and the Rayo Lamp, com- 
bining as they do to make the house warm and cheerful, 
are valuable additions to any home, and no household 
should be without them. They are sold at a moderate 
price by dealers everywhere. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Charles P. Lombard 
is care of Baring Brothers & Co., London, England. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, Mass., r4th_inst., at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Oscar Anttila, of 
New Ipswich, N.H., and Olive S. Berg, ot Ashby. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 v4 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genia! climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb. f miles out by trolley. 
For facts.address KE S Read. Highland Springs. Va. 


ATTENDANT NURSE. 


Position wanted as attendant nurse by woman of middle - 
age with best of references. Terms Moderate. Address, 
“E.B.” Care Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Twilight Meeting, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, on Sunday, December 22, at four 
o’clock, Mr. Ames will speak of “‘Good Will.” 
There will be Christmas music. On New 
Year’s Eve, Tuesday, December 31, at 
quarter before eight, there will be a service 
of devotion and communion. Friends will 
be welcome. 


Rey. S. Louisa Haight of the Universalist 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of her acceptance (Dec. 14, 
1907) by the Western States Committee she 
will be received into full fellowship, unless 
meanwhile the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. W.M. Backus, W Han- 
son Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Rev, John W. Caldwell of the Universalist 
Church, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for the Western States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
In accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance (Dec. 14, 
1907) by the Western States Committee he 
will be received into full fellowship, unless 
meanwhile the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. W. M. Backus, W. 
Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford. 


Meetings. 

Cuicaco AssocrIaTE ALLIANCE.—The Asso- 
ciate Alliance met on December 5 at the 
Frederick Douglass Centre, by invitation 
from Mrs, Celia Parker Woolley, its president. 
Fifty-one were present, Mrs. Grant Beebe 
in the chair. Meeting called to order at 11 
A.M. Minutes of the October meeting were 
read, also the treasurer's report. A letter 
was read from Rev, W, M. Backus, secretary 
of the Western Conference, regarding a new 
church in Beloit, Kan., which had recently 
come into our fellowship. A communication 
was also read from Mrs. Weatherly of Wor- 
cester, Mass., thanking the Alliance for a 
report sent her of its aim and works Miss 
Lewis, chairman of the Post-office Mission, 
felt this work could be carried on more 
effectively if the branches would unite, and 
a motion to that effect was made and 
carried, 

The forming of two new Branch Al- 
liances, in the last two months, was re- 
ported, one at Bloomington, the other at 
Streator, and the Secretary instructed to 
send notes of greeting, extending a word 
of welcome to them. Mrs. W. H. Freeman, 
Chairman of Religious News Committee, 
being away, no report was given. In its 
place an article from one of the Magazines, 
entitled, ‘‘The Spirit of Democracy. at 
Christmas,”’ was read by Mrs. Root. After 
the reading, Mrs. Woolley was introduced, 
extending a cordial welcome to all. A 
history of the movement was given, out- 
lining its aims and work. Two of the 
principal objects of the work are, first, “to 


promote a just and amicable relation between ; 
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the white and colored people,” and ‘‘to 
establish'a centre of friendly helpfulness and 
influence in which to gather useful informa- 
tion, and for mutual co-operation to the 
ends of right living and a higher citizen- 
ship.” The speaker wished each one would 
try to cultivate a habit of thoughtful- 
ness on this question, and also to try to 
judge people on their merit, individually. 
Following Mrs. Woolley, brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Barnett, Mrs. Fannie Williams, 
Mrs. Davis, and Miss Walker, head of a 
colored girls’ home in Indianapolis. No 
further business, adjourned for luncheon and 
social hour. Emma C. Baker, Secretary 


Churches. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious 
Society, Rev. D. Roy Freeman: On Decem- 
ber 1 our minister completed his first six 
months of service with us. The difficult task 
of succeeding so strong a man as Mr Holmes 
has been successfully met by Mr. Freeman, 
and the transition period passed. Every 
department of the church is vigorously pro- 
gressing. The vesper services were resumed 
in November and are well attended: in fact 
most of the accessions to the church are 
reached through these afternoon services. 
The Sunday school was never more prosper- 
ous, also the Men’s Club, Women’s Alliance, 
and Lawrance Union. The union recently 
entertained the Boston Federation, which on 
a very bad Sunday sent 134 delegates, who 
were finely welcomed by our minister. The 
president of the Federation belongs to this 
church, also the mayor-elect of Boston, Mr. 
Hibbard. ‘The minister has recently started 
a teachers’ class, which meets twice a month 
to study the Bible. Rev. Charles E. Park 
preached at one of the December vesper ser- 
vices, and Rev. William I. Lawrance, a 
former minister, is to preach in January. 
Mr. Freeman preached the Union Thanks- 
giving sermon at the Baptist church. Mr. 
Freeman is the youngest minister in any 
Boston church. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Church, William 
W. Peck: On December 8, the church ob- 
served the sixth anniversary of the present 
ministry. In a review of these six years 
the minister noted the addition of 108 names 
to the parish list. Fifty-three names have 
been withdrawn by death and removal. 
More than half of the increase represents 
persons never identified previously with 
a Unitarian church. ‘Two regular services 
are held during six months of the year. The 
Sunday school numbers nearly one hundred 
pupils and teachers, faithfully mastering a 
graded course arranged by the Superintend- 


‘ent, F. deM. Dunn of the Boston Latin School 


faculty. A strong and active Alliance, a 
vigorous Men’s Club, and a lively Boys’ 
Club have been added to the efficient societies 
previously existing. Extensive repairs are 
under way, and, when completed, the Parish 
House will provide facilities for broadening 
the service the church renders the commu- 
nity. A strengthening sense of partnership 
in the national work of Free Religion has 
resulted in increased contributions to the 
American Unitarian Association. With the 
continued harmony and devotion which has 
accomplished much in the past, the future 
promises a church ready to render greater 
service to the cause of our faith. 


|and coffee added to the sociability of the 
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PETERSHAM, Mass.—First Congregational — 
Church: The Women’s Alliance tendered a 
reception to Rev. George B. Spurr on Thurs- 
day evening, December 5, which proved a 
very happy occasion for all concerned. The 
parsonage presented an attractive appear-_ 
ance, having been tastefully decorated by Miss 
Prince’s Sunday-school class. All members 
and attendants of the Unitarian church and 
the pastors of the other churches had been 
invited to extend welcome and greeting to 
the new minister, The cordial spirit of 
hospitality everywhere manifested itself. 
An unlimited supply of sandwiches, cake, 


occasion, Friends from out of town were: 
Mrs. T. O. Rogers of Boston; Mr, and Mrs. 
Lee and Miss Willson of Salem; Mr, and Mrs. 
Thomas Spurr of Winchester; Miss Frances 
Young of Worcester; and Mr, Louis Dethlefs 
of Walpole, Mass. On the following evening 
the council convened in the home of James 
W. Brooks, where Rev. William Lawrance of 
Winchester was chosen Moderator, and Rey. 
Alfred W. Birks of Derby, Conn., was chosen 
Scribe. The others taking part in the 
council were: Rev. Lewis Wilson, secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
Rev. Frederick Skerrye, Templeton; Rev. 
Samuel Maxwell, Walpole, N.H. At 7.30 
P.M. occurred the ordination and installation 
service in the meeting-house, where the ser- _ 
mon was preached by Rev. Lewis Wilson of 
the American Unitarian Association; the 
prayer of ordination by Rey. William 
Lawrance; charge to the minister by Rev. 
Samuel Maxwell; right hand of fellowship 
by Rev. Lewis Wilson; charge to the people 
by Rev. Alfred W. Birks of Derby, Conn. 
Miss Florence Birks of Deerfield presided at 
the organ ; and, as usual, Mrs. Gafney charmed 
the congregation with her wonderful sing- 
ing. With the exception of the disappoint- 
ment felt in the absence of Rev. Samuel 
Eliot of Cambridge and Rey. Alvin F. Bailey 
of Barre, both of whom were detained at 
home on account of illness, the service passed 
in a most satisfactory manner, and Peter- 
sham Unitarians are congratulating them- 
selves and each other in securing such an 
earnest and sincere pastor as Rev. George 
Browning Spurr. 


RicumonpD, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John L. Robinson: The church here 
feels a very deep sense of loss at the death of 
Mrs. J. M. Macon, the efficient secretary of 
the Woman’s Alliance, who passed away 
December 8. She has been connected with 
the church since its organization in 1893, 
and by faithful attendance upon its services, 
by an unfailing optimism as to its future 
prosperity, and by efficient and enthusiastic 
labors she has helped to maintain the church 
and the Alliance in times of prosperity and 
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in all the periods of its discouragements. 
She found a great deal of happiness in our 
new church building, for which she labored 
long and faithfully; and it was fitting that 
the funeral service should be held here among 
the friends who shared her hopes and toils, 
and who placed upon her casket the beautiful 
flowers betokening their love. A good 
woman indeed has passed away! Prejudice 
against our faith will be disarmed in the 
presence of such a pure and unselfish 
character. 


WALPOLE, Mass.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Parish: The ordination and in- 
stallation of Louis Claus Dethlefs will take 
place on Thursday evening, December 26, 
at the church. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham of Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
will preach the sermon, and Rev. William 
I. Lawrance of Winchester, Mass., will give 
the ordaining prayer. 


Personals. 


Rev. J. D. O. Powers has resigned at Sioux 
City, Ia., to accept a call to Seattle, Wash. 
Rey. A. Irving Innes has resigned at Sher- 
wood, Mich., to accept a call to Salem, Ohio. 
Rev. E. D. Towle has resigned the charge 
of the Second Church, Brookline, Mass. 
Rey. N. S. Hoagland, has accepted a call to 
Tyngsboro, Mass. Mr. A. J. Kennedy, of 
last year’s class at the Harvard Divinity 
School, has accepted a call to Revere, Mass. 
Rey. L. C. Dethlefs, of last year’s class at the 
Meadville Theological School, has accepted 
a call to Walpole, Mass. Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney was installed minister at Saco, Me., 
on October 27. Rev. A. N. Somers has taken 
charge of the church in Montague, Mass. 
The First Parish in Weston, Mass., celebrated, 
on November 17, the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the settlement of its minister, Rev. 
Charles F, Russell.—Word and Work, 


The London Inquirer gives an account of a 
meeting held in Brixton, England, to welcome 
Rey. C. G. Cressey as minister in succession 
to the late Rev. F. W. Stanley. Dr. Cressey 
has held pastorates in Salem and Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and Portland, Ore. Dr. Cressey 
has received a permanent appointment. 
The chairman, Mr. John Harrison, offered 
a cordial welcome to Dr. and Mrs. Cressey, 
in which Mr. David Martineau, in behalf of 
the congregation, joined. He also gave a 
message of greeting and congratulation 
which he had received in a letter from one 
of their former ministers, Rev. T. L. Marshall. 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant welcomed Dr. Cressey 
into the fellowship of London Unitarian 
Ministers, and Rev. J. Bernard Snell of the 
Brixton Congregational Church, on behalf of 
Dr. Barlow, who was also present, and other 
liberal ministers in South London, joined in 
the welcome. 


Young Men and Judaism. 


The American Israelite states thus a prob- 
lem that is presented to-day to the leaders 
of Judaism in America: 


It is the most difficult thing in the world 
to get the young and rising generation of 
Jews interested in the synagogue. Every- 
thing has been attempted to enlist their 
co-operation, Societies have been organized 
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in the temple. Baits have been held out to 
them in the shape of gymnasium, swimming 
tanks, and other such like inducements. 
The temple service has been modernized. 
We have an up-to-date rabbinate, men capa- 
ble of coping with the problems of the day, 
men scientifically and philosophically trained, 
and yet the young men hold themselves aloof. 
This is greatly to be deplored, for it is upon 
them that the future of Judaism rests. The 
older generation is fast passing away, and 
it is a question whether the newer gener- 
ation will ever come to take their place. The 
newer generation has had advantages which 
the passing generation has not had. The 
fathers of the present generation had to moil 
and toil to gathera competency. They could 
not give the attention that the newer gener- 
ation could to matters of education. ‘The 
privileges and opportunities which were 
denied their fathers, their fathers were 
anxious to give them. They did give these 
advantages to them. They have seized hold 
of them. It is men of that calibre that 
Judaism needs to-day. Were they to espouse 
its cause, it would mean much for the future 
development of Judaism. American Juda- 
ism stands in need of the active co-operation 
of the graduates of our universities, of our 
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doctors, lawyers, architects, civil engineers, 
etc., the men of thought and of learning. 
But, sad to relate, it is just these men that 
hold themselves aloof. It was always so in 
Israel. When the combined efforts of all 
Jews were needed to win a contest, the Jews 
were divided into opposing camps. ‘To-day, 
when we need the active co-operation of the 
rising generation, it is denied us. But 
Israel was never orphaned, and its leaders 
never lost hope. We dare not lose hope 
to-day. Our efforts must continue unabated. 
We must not rest satisfied until every effort 
is spent in bringing the newer generation 
under the influence of the higher thought of 
Judaism. With concentrated effort the 
results hoped for may yet be achieved. 


That the study of disinfectants is still in 
what can almost be termed an experimental 
or progressive stage is shown by the fact 
that various hospitals and surgeons have 
different germicides upon which they pin 
their faith, and each year’s work in the whole 
field is apt to bring out flaws in some pre- 
viously accepted germicide, or to bring out 
superior qualities in others that had previ- 
ously been little used. 
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Pleasantries. 
Instructorin Public Speaking: ‘‘ What is 
the matter with you, Mr. Brown? Can’t you 


speak any louder? Be more enthusiastic. 
Open your mouth and throw yourself into 
it!” 

“Are you related to the bride or groom- 
elect?” asked the busy usher. ‘‘No.” 
“Then what interest have you in the cer- 
emony?” ‘I’m the defeated candidate.” 


The Duke of Argyll in his autobiography, 
recently published, tells a tale of two farmers 
who found a dead baboon by the wayside 
near Inveraray, and, after an exhaustive 
ethnological discussion, went up to the castle 
to see if any of the English visitors were 
missing. 

A pretty good story is told of one of a 
British general’s staff. It is said that, when 
the individual referred to first presented 
himself in full regimentals to his wife and 
little daughter, the latter, after gazing at 
him in wonder for a few minutes, turned to 
her mother and exclaimed, ‘‘Why, ma, that’s 
not a real soldier—it’s pa!” 


When Gen. Leonard Wood was a small 
boy, he was called up in the grammar class. 
The teacher said: “Leonard, give me a sen- 
tence, and we'll see if we can change it to the 
imperative mood.” ‘‘The horse draws the 
cart,’ said Leonard. “Very good. Now 
change the sentence to an imperative.” 
“Get up!” said young Wood. 


A Western editor is said to have hit upon 
a plan to keep subscriptions paid up which 
“takes the cake.’’ Every time a delinquent 
subscriber is mentioned in his paper his 
name isinverted. For example: ‘‘nhoJ senoJ 
and his wife are spending a few days in Chi- 
cago.” Every other subscriber -under- 
stands what it means, and there is a grand 
rush to get ‘‘right side up” again. 


A small boy had placed on the little mound 
covering his pet hen a tiny shingle on which 
were scrawled mysterious-looking letters, 
the epitaph on his-pet. A friend, on being 
shown the little grave, said, ‘‘But, Bobbie, 
what does the writing say?” Doubtful si- 
lence for a moment, and then came the an- 
swer, ‘‘Oh, don’t ask me to read it, it was 
hard enough to write it!””—Selected. 


A judge sentenced Wild Bill, a notorious 
moonshiner, to spend six years in the Federal 
Prison at Atlanta, informing him that the 
court entertained no anger toward him, only 
unmixed pity. Bill stolidly shifted the quid 
of tobacco in his mouth, and turned to leave 
the court-room with the marshal. Once 
outside, the only thing he said was this: 
“Well, I suah am glad he wa’n’t mad at me!”’ 
Selected. 


The Youth’s Companion tells the story of 
patient Amos Keene, who had heard his 
sister tell everybody in town how she fell 
from a ladder when she was showing Amos 
how to shingle the roof, ‘I’ve begn present 
about thutty times when she’s told it,” said 
the neighbor, “and it hasn’t lost anything by 
the repetition, now, I tell ye. Well, sir, one 
day when she’d reeled it off to a_narty of 
folks that were driving by ane” stopped for 
a glass 0’ water, Amos came #.Zht over to my 
shop afterward, and he was real put out. 
‘I declare to man,’ he said to me, ‘there’s 
times—maybe it’s wicked—but there’s times 
when I almost wish Deberah had never fell 
off’n that ladder!’” 
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URRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxford 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L If, 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


ihe 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield * Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Lumited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The schoo! Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mre John MacDnuffie. A B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FoR ROVE 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.G. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Individual 
new Preparatory 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 

Rey. Cuas. W. Wenpts. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Geo H. Ellis Co.. 272 Congreas &t. eaccen 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 

- Slee Young People’s Religious Union, 35 Beacon 
«» Boston, : 
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